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FOREWORD 


Aagaz Academy has been running the Transformative Leadership Course with the aim of 
developing transformative leadership within elected women representatives, over the past 4 
years. In association with Aagaz Academy, elected women representatives have been working to 
build up their leadership skills and abilities. Initially, these women, coming from far-off villages, 
were grappling with the challenges posed by their families and villages. But by now, they have 
overcome many of the obstacles and difficulties, and are in fact a source of inspiration to other 
women. Although, they face new challenges and the continued hold of negative social norms, yet 
today they say with confidence, that they have the courage to cross all barriers. 


Several elected women representatives have grappled with challenges posed by their families, 
villages, Panchayats and the administrative structure, and managed to face and surmount 
difficulties. They have learnt to blaze new trails. Using their learning, through the practice of 
leadership they have developed the ability to solve problems. This step is being recognised 
and appreciated all round: these women have drawn the attention of policy makers and the 
government system. 


Moving forward with the women on this road, Aagaz Academy too has learnt and understood 
new strategies and new ways. Through these experiences and learnings, we are working to evolve 
further strategies for ‘learning’ and ‘doing’. We also want this entire process to be properly 
documented and analysed: the present study is one step in this direction. This research has 
helped us place elected women representatives’ process of ‘learning to lead’ in a systematic 
perspective, and glean some insights for the future. 


The institutionalised educational journey that began 4 years ago is now replete with concrete 
experiences. The collective learning processes have enriched each of the individual learners. 
This research study presents a critical understanding of the elected women representatives’ 


co-learning journey. 


Aagaz Academy, Bhopal 
October 2009 
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NTRODUCTION 


The present study investigates the processes that facilitate the learning journeys of Elected 
Women Representatives (EWRs), enabling them to become effective leaders. This study 
was undertaken by the Aagaz Academy, Bhopal, with the support of Aagaz Foundation, New 
Delhi. 


This exploratory study is born out of the urge to bring about improvement in the curricula 
and courses that support elected women representatives in learning and practicing 
leadership within their Panchayats. 


The study was conducted by a range of persons, including faculty of Aagaz Academy, Bhopal, 
and independent researchers as well. 


It was undertaken in three districts of Madhya Pradesh—Dewas, Sehore and Harda—in a 
total of 4 blocks and 33 Panchayats. EWRs from these Panchayats had participated in Aagaz 
Academy’s Transformative Leadership Course (TLC). 


For the study, 36 EWRs were selected for intensive research. The selection was based on 
the imperative to include diversity in caste, class, age, gender and several other backgrounds. 
Data was gathered through a host of methods such as in-depth interviews, FGDs (focused 
group discussions) and participatory observation. 


The research seeks to throw light on the distinctive ways and processes by which women 
learn, particularly in the context of learning leadership. What are the factors that support 
women’s learning, and those that impede it? The study enquires into the role of gender 
vis-a-vis the learning process, as well as the role of other social factors including caste and 
class. In terms of the educational process, the aim is to understand the effectiveness (or 
otherwise) of ‘learning by doing’ as a principle of learning, and other related principles on 
which the Aagaz Academy TLC curriculum has been based. Finally, the study seeks to look 
into indications regarding future strategies that would serve in making such co-learning 
processes quicker and more effective. 
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Chapter 2 (following this introductory chapter) presents a review of literature, which seeks 
to place the research in the perspective of relevant educational theories and principles 
of adult learning, as well as theories and practices with regard to gender empowerment 
and social change. In Chapter 3, the aims, methodologies and context (social, political and 
geographic) of the study has been presented in detail. Chapter 4 describes the educational 
principles, methods and processes through which the Aagaz Academy, Bhopal, worked, in 
order to provide a facilitative learning environment to the EWRs. 


The main findings are presented in Chapters 5, 6 and 7 of this study. Chapter 5 brings 
out ‘how elected women representatives learnt leadership’, organised under seven theme- 
based sub-headings: self-knowledge as an instrument of learning, strategies and motivating 
factors for learning, role of education in helping overcome obstacles, impact of learning 
on gender relations, impact of learning on caste, class and culture, use of technical skills 
in increasing EWRs’ active roles, and indicators for learning leadership. Chapter 6 tracks 
the personal and political changes that have taken place in the thought processes, lives 
and actions of specific learners, presented through five detailed case studies. Chapter 7 
summarises the initial thoughts and learnings gleaned from EWRs, positive changes as an 
outcome of these learnings, expectations and achievements within the context of Aagaz’s 
educational perspective and its processes. 


The final chapter presents broad conclusions,which implicitly translate into recommendations 
to make the co-learning processes maximally effective. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
2 AND THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 


Theoretical Orientation 


The present study is undertaken within a critical social science framework. Learning is 
understood as a process that takes place within certain contexts. It is recognised that 
social factors such as gender, caste and class backgrounds of learners are extremely 
relevant to learning processes and outcomes. 


A critical social science orientation is informed by a nuanced understanding of class, 
caste, gender and other elements that structure society and frame the situation of 
different individuals. 


The learning processes of women Panchayati Raj representatives are powerfully 
influenced by gender-based assumptions within their social milieu. Even within the 
political sphere, gender-based assumptions thrive, significantly affecting the women’s 
learning environment and processes. 


Moreover, since we are enquiring into the processes of learning, this study is influenced 
by the insights of educational thinkers including Paulo Friere, John Holt and other 
educational theorists. The curriculum designed for the elected women representatives 
(EWRs), should be flexible enough to cater to their particular backgrounds and 
educational needs. It should be able to appreciate the worldviews, abilities and knowledge 
these women already have, and provide them with opportunities that take them further 
on the path of learning, in a meaningful way. 


This research is.‘grounded research’, in which a majority of the insights are allowed to 
emerge from the research subjects themselves. The researchers are respectful of the 
diversity of backgrounds, personalities and views of the research subjects, as also of the 
diversity of the ways in which people learn. Thus attention has been paid to detail, with 
close observation of particular processes, listening intently to personal feedback and 
insights about what works and what does not work. 
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Review of Literature 


Gender Discrimination 


Gender discrimination is apparent throughout India in the secondary status of girls/women, 
as in comparison to boys/men. The Report of the National Committee on the Status of 
Women in India, 1975,! shocked the nation with well-documented facts and figures revealing 
low status of females, in society, law, the economic arena, health status, education and 
political status. During subsequent decades, ciyil society, academicians and policymakers 
have attempted various measures to reduce gender discrimination and improve conditions 


of girls and women. 


Patriarchal thinking and social structures have been questioned from various standpoints. 
The most commonly accepted challenge is from an ideology classified as liberal feminist, 
which views education and employment as the major means for women to achieve equality 
with men.2 Gender inequality exists in most parts of the world — although the manifestation 
differs in different geographical areas. 


Socialist feminist perspective is adopted by many social thinkers and activists; they argue 
that contemporary societies are based on hierarchies of class, gender and race as well 
as other ordering principles such as nationality, caste and religion. Discrimination against 
women has been practiced in feudal societies and continues in capitalism.’ Education and 
employment will, therefore, not be sufficient means for bringing about amelioration in 
women’s conditions.* Rather, policies will need to specifically focus on the conditions of the 
poor, as well as other disadvantaged groups such as Dalits and Adivasis, since women from 
these sections suffer the worst forms of exploitation. 


Radical feminists have drawn attention to some of the worst forms of oppression of women, 
such as gender based violence. Women and men have internalised stereotypical notions of 
feminine and masculine attitudes and behaviour; systematic efforts are required to un--learn 
such stereotypical perceptions. A striking manifestation of rampant gender discrimination 
in contemporary India is the silent one of female foeticide, as indicated by low and sharply 
declining child sex ratios (number of girls to boys in the 0-6 age group). The Child Sex Ratio 
(CSR) for India was 962 in 1981, 945 in 1991 and 927 in 2001. In some states, the ratio 
has declined to less than 900 girls per 1000 boys. This is due to strong son-preference and 
technological means for fetal sex determination. 


Toward Equality —The Unfinished Agenda — Status ofWomen in India-200 I points out continued 
gender discrimination and low status of women as compared to men. This is encapsulated 
in various indices — including overall sex ratio (933 females per 1000 males) and infant 
mortality rates (74 for females, 70 for males). Gender bias is exhibited in nutritional intake, 
morbidity and health-seeking behaviour. As for employment, women form only |7.40%of 


those employed in the organised sector. Average daily wages for casual wage labourers are 
lower for females as compared to males. 


Gender constructs are closely related to other hierarchies as well as the level of development 
in different societies. Particularly in the Third World, the existence of significant poverty 
additionally and negatively affects the lives of a large percentage of women. Amongst the 
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poor, women and girl children are typically the worst off. Globalisation processes have 
negatively impacted the status of poor women. There is a growing trend of feminisation of 
poverty in the context of intensified joblessness, loss of traditional livelihoods and reduced 
access to productive resources. 


To deal with women’s low economic participation, a number of trade unions and non- 
governmental organisations (NGOs) have devised collective strategies. For instance, the Self 
Employed Women’s Association organises women workers in the informal sector, around 
issues of livelihood and wages. Government strategies for economic empowerment include 
the National Rural Employment Guarantee Scheme, under which employment for 100 days 
per year is provided to one adult member of the household, in rural areas, at the prevailing 
minimum wage rate. At the grassroots, women actively protect their sources of livelihood; 
for example in the Chipko movement, Uttaranchal, they had refused to allow cutting of 
their community forests. 


Within Madhya Pradesh, a diverse range of issues has been raised by EWRs, from Chhindwara 
as well as Bhopal Academies: the issues indicate the most significant concerns of women 
at the grassroots. They include: good health services, deforestation, correct identification 
of BPL (below poverty line) households, caste discrimination including untouchability, 
discrimination against Adivasis, sex selective abortion, domestic violence, women’s literacy 
classes, girls’ access to schooling, and environment and sanitation issues.° 


Gender, Class and Denial of Formal Education 


Policymakers time and again articulated a commitment to girls’ and women’s education, as 
evident from the following excerpt from the National Policy on Education, |986:““Education 
will be used as an agent of basic change in the status of women. In order to neutralise 
the accumulated distortions of the past; there will be a well-conceived edge in favour of 


women.” ” 


The Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan, India’s flagship programme for achieving Universal Elementary 
Education, launched in 2000-01, incorporates programs focusing on female education. 
Recent government documents indicate a significant reduction of gender gaps in enrollment 
and retention figures at the primary school level. However, substantial number of girls still 
drop out during upper primary and secondary stages of school education. There has also 
been improvement in female literacy, from 39.2 % in 1991 to 53.67 % in 2001. ° 


Most of the girls denied opportunities for formal education are from disadvantaged class 
and caste backgrounds. As Karlekar notes, “There is a close correlation between class 
structure, gender hierarchy and the educational system.” 


Vasavi'° points out that community-related factors account for low priority to girls’ schooling; 
for instance, the consideration of girls as paraya dhan’ (somebody else's property). In 
addition to such cultural biases, the economic structure burdens women with work. In 
Chirala, a fishing community of Andhra Pradesh, low schooling levels for girls were linked to 
the generally low social and ritual status of girls and women. Dowry rates in the area are 


high, and rising. | 
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Nambissan confirms that intensifying poverty and environmental degradation have adversely 
affected women’s work burden. Due to this, gir children have increasingly taken over some 
of what is identified as ‘women’s work’: “Today girl children among the rural poor are 
increasingly taking on adult women’s roles.”'? She argues that gender norms are relatively 
flexible among poorer and lower caste communities; poverty !s the major factor denying 


education to girls. 


Ramachandran and Sahjee point to the emergence of a new trend, that is ‘hierarchies of 
access’: a child’s caste, community and gender predominantly define which school she or 
he will attend.'? Less advantaged children are.sent to government schools, which have 
relatively low educational standards and infrastructure; while others attend fee-charging 


private schools. 


Girls from scheduled caste (SC), scheduled tribe (ST), minority religion (predominantly 
Muslims) and other backward classes (OBCs) are thus typically denied access to sufficient 
years of quality schooling. The situation is exacerbated by the widespread existence of para- 
teacher schools, as in rural Madhya Pradesh, where teaching standards are even lower. Thus, 
millions of girls and women remain trapped in a cycle of domestic labour and low-paid 
employment as agricultural or informal sector workers, who have little access to formal 
education or opportunities for employment. 


Women and Politics: An Arena for Empowerment 


Gender Equality means that women and men have equal conditions to realise their full 
human rights and for contributing to, and benefiting from, economic, social, cultural and 
political development. 


Recognising the urgent need to end gender discrimination, the United Nations designated 
1975 as International Women’s Year, and 1975-85 as International Women’s Decade. The 
worldwide thrust to bring about gender equality has continued into the twenty-first century. 
It has been expressed in a wide range of actions and interventions, by both governmental 
and non-governmental agencies. 


International conferences convened by the U.N. have affirmed an international commitment 
to end gender discrimination. These include the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Discrimination against Women (CEDAW, 1979); International Conference on Population 


and Development (ICPD, 1994); Beijing Declaration and Platform for Action, 1995: and 
World Summit for Social Development, 1995. 


In India, the major step to promote women’s political participation has been through 
reservation for women in local self-governance bodies (municipalities and Panchayati Raj 
institutions) — through the 72nd and 73rd Constitutional Amendments. 


Training of Elected Women Representatives in Panchayati Raj 


In 1992, the 73rd Constitutional Amendment introduced reservation for women in 33.33 
Percent of the seats in rural local governance or Panchayati Raj. As a consequence, India 
now has the highest percentage of elected women representatives (EVWVRs) in the world. In 
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absolute numbers, they outnumber the total number of elected women representatives in 
all the other countries combingd. At the time of the amendment itself, it was realised that 
if women were to make the most of this opportunity to share in political decision, they 
would have to be provided training. Thus there have been a variety of governmental, non- 
governmental and civil society initiatives to provide training to the EWRs in Panchayati Raj. 


The Ministry of Panchayati Raj and the Ministry of Rural Development have been most pro- 
active in organising trainings for elected representatives. However, a review of the training 
material and programmes available on central and state government websites reveals that 
there are no special training programmes suited to the needs of EWRs. The standard 
training programmes are simply conducted separately for women. Thus, the specific issues 
and problems faced by women are not being addressed in the government trainings. A 
broad-based review study by the Ministry of Panchayati Raj in 2008 revealed the following 
facts about the training of EWRs in Panchayati Raj’* - 


* Only 54% of the EWRs received training of any kind as compared to 65% EMRs. 
Approximately 87.6% male sarpanches received training while for women sarpanches 
it was 81.8%. Among the male ward members 57.1% received training while for 
women ward members 47.8% received training. Thus in addition to not having gender 
specific training, EMRs also lag behind in the general training as compared to the 
EWRs. 


- As high as 61% elected represenatatives said they were never asked to attend any 
training. Given that this survey was conducted fifteen years after the introduction of 
universal Panchayati Raj, it shows the woeful lack of awareness in the government about 
the importance of training for effective performance of elected representatives. 


* Ofthose who received training, the highest -- 56.8% -- received training on Panchayat 
rules and regulations, followed by 43.4% on the roles of elected representatives, 29.2% 
on monitoring of rural development programmes, 22.9% on government schemes 
and programmes, | 6.3% on preparation of village action plans, 14.2% on planning and 
budgeting, and 2.2% on other topics. There is no mention of any specific training with 
regard to problems being faced by women. This is especially surprising because the 
report has brought out vivid details of how EWRs are finding it difficult to function 
effectively due to various constraints imposed by patriarchal social structures. 


- Asignificant percentage that is 59.4% of elected representatives, said that they wanted 
more training, and of these, 82.4% said that the training provided to them was too 


short. 


From this review study, it clearly emerges that the training programmes are inadequate in 
terms of effective capacity building of the EWRs. This is corroborated by the fact that the 
correlation coefficient between training and performance in this study is a low 0.254 for 
women and even lower at 0.131 for men. However, since it is higher for women it underlines 
the greater effectiveness and need of training for women. 
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The National Institute of Rural Development (NIRD) and State Institutes of Rural 
Development are major centres for the development of course material and training 
methodologies for elected representatives of Panchayati Raj. Here too there is a lack 
of training programmes designed specifically to address gender issues. The NIRD has 
extensive manuals on various aspects of Panchayati Raj from management, budgeting 
and planning to natural resources but only one on gender issues. This too does not 
explicitly deal with patriarchy or the issues of gender rights that directly impinge on the 
performance of the EWRs.'° 


The Ministry of Panchayati Raj also initiated a ‘Mahila Shakti Abhiyan’ (Campaign for Women’s 
Empowerment), under which EWRs in each state are supposed to draft and adopt a Charter 
for Elected Women Representatives, to articulate their common objectives. EVWVRs would 
meet regularly in order to implement the Charter and pursue their common objectives. 
In fact, this plan has either not been implemented at all, or it has become a forum for 
government sponsored politics rather than true women’s empowerment. 


When it comes to community development, invariably some of the best training material is 
developed by international developmental institutions; for instance, the Food andAgriculture 
Organisation (FAO) has brought out a comprehensive training manual for Panchayati Raj 
elected representatives . The main content areas of its module are - 


* Explanation of the 73rd Constitutional Amendment. 

* Awareness of laws protecting women’s rights. 

* Roles and responsibilities of elected Panchayat representatives. 

* How to enhance participation of women members in development planning within 
Panchayats. 


* Developing women’s leadership and communication skills for enhancing social 
mobilisation. 


* Ways and means to interface with other layers of local self-governance within the 
State and claim the Panchayat entitlements. 


* — Rural/women/child development programmes to reduce poverty. 


* Empower them to identify and break cultural barriers and improve their social and 
economic conditions. 


Specifically, with respect to gender, the module covers the following points - 


Sex and gender issues in the process of development, specifically rural development 


Socio-cultural and related factors leading to gender discrimination and analysis of 
rural society 


Gender considerations in the process of local planning 
Gender issues and problems, capacity-building of women representatives in Panchayati 
Raj, especially their role in decision-making 


The FAO manual emphasises use of Participatory teaching-learning methodologies. 
Many NGOs who are engaged in training of EWRs in different parts of the country, 
have generally been more gender sensitive in their approach than government agencies. 
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However, a major lacuna with most NGO programmes is a lack of follow-up. Given the 
deep roots of patriarchal oppression in rural society, it is not enough to just give trainings 
to EWRs. They must be provided with effective support back in their villages if they are 
to successfully take up the issues discussed in these training. 


Aagaz Curriculum - Based on ‘Learning from Below’: 
Theory of Participatory Learning 


Co-learning or participatory learning first shot into prominence with the publication of 
Paolo Freire’s book Pedagogy of the Oppressed in 1968. '’ 


As Freire famously said — 
There is no such thing as a neutral education process. Education either 
functions as an instrument which is used to facilitate the integration of 
generations into the logic of the present system and bring about conformity 
to it, or it becomes the ‘practice of freedom’, the means by which men and 
women deal critically with reality and discover how to participate in the 
transformation of their world. 


Basic Concepts 


Freire focussed on a very serious negative aspect of the prevalent education system - the 
tendency to ‘bank’ knowledge that is beneficial to the oppressors into the minds of learners 
without giving them any opportunity to interact and debate, leading to the latter failing 
to imbibe anything of value to themselves, and remaining doomed to live in a ‘culture of 
silence’. To counter this, Freire redefined the teacher-student relationship and imbued it 
with a deep reciprocity where learners too engaged with the teacher in exploring the 
subject. He established the practicability of this approach when he succeeded in conducting 
adult literacy classes that made the learners proficient in reading and numeracy in just 
forty five days. Thus Freire is credited with contributing to make the process of education 
democratic in its truest sense. 


Freire’s method was picked up by the FAO even before the publication of his book, and he 
was employed by them to develop modules of participatory learning that could be more 
widely applied to the training of people in community development. Then onwards, the 
concept of co-learning has made many strides. Basically, the problem confronting those 
who have been oppressed in one way or another is to break the culture of silence which 
stifles their expression. When these people are put into an authoritarian teacher-student 
relationship, they are not able to articulate themselves, nor are they able to imbibe what 
is being taught. Thus there is a need to foster the active participation of learners, with the 
teacher assuming the role more of a facilitator who speaks little. A successful co-learning 
exercise is one in which the facilitator speaks the least.'® 


The FAO and other developmental as well as educational institutions have over the 
decades refined the techniques of participatory learning to a great extent, including 
Robert Chambers’ seminal contributions in the field of participatory rural assessment and 
community participation. '? Chambers stressed that the community has a repository of local 
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knowledge, which is usually ignored by planners and development practitioners. This results 
in inappropriate planning and implementation of community development programmes. 
While Freire was more concerned with proper dissemination of knowledge to the learners, 
Chambers concentrated on the knowledge that learners could give to the teachers. The 
way to do this was through increasing the participation of learners in the learning process. 


The accepted criteria of co-learning that have been arrived at by combining the above two 


approaches are - 
« Understanding the Learners: The work of facilitators is very close to the life of 


the community and its people. Thus, it is necessary to understand the community and 
the environment to which the learners belong. 


* The Setting for Learning: The centre where the co-learning process is taking 
place must be a comfortable and democratic setting that encourages people to 
open up. 

¢ Active Learning: Critical participatory evaluation of the subject matter is a must. 
The co-learning process must involve lively debate on the subject being learnt, 
whether it is served by the facilitator or by the co-learners. 


Over the years, a number of tools and techniques have been developed to ensure that co- 
learning takes place easily and yields desired results and these are”°- 
Activity Profile: Every participant is asked to jot down his/her daily activities; it helps them 
to open up. 
|. Reward Participation: Reward the co-learners either verbally or grant them the 
privilege of taking initiatives or carrying out actions of any kind. 


2. Assignments: Ask participants to practice new roles and skills; for example, ask 
different persons to act as a chairperson or fill in record books. 


3. Brainstorming: Ask participants to think of any idea that comes to mind. List all the 
ideas without evaluation or judgement. Sometimes unlikely or seemingly absurd ideas 
lead to practical ideas which otherwise would not be considered. 


4. Case Studies: Discuss an imaginary or real situation from the village, for e.g.,a case 
of a successful group of elected women representatives, to encourage discussion on 
Strategies. 


5. Community Surveys: Survey among individuals in the community for disseminating 
knowledge or to gather their opinion. 


6. Critical Incident: Use problem situations to analyse advantages and disadvantages, 


and to find out possible solutions to a given situation. Pictures or drawings can help 
tremendously. 


7. Describing Visual Images: Choose a photograph or drawing with a clear, relevant 
message. Before displaying the image, ask three volunteers (A,B and C) to leave the 
room. Discuss with the other participants on how to describe the picture.Ask person 
A to come back and listen to the description of the image by the other participants 
in the room (without seeing it). Let person A explain the picture to person B, and 
further, let him explain it to person C.Ask person C to draw the picture. Discuss and 


use this to highlight how messages become distorted when they are passed from one 
person to another. 
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22. 


23. 


Field visits and excursions: These activities can be arranged with observation 
and interviewing.A visit to,another group which is working successfully can be very 
useful in building learners’ confidence. 


Folk Songs: Ask people to sing local traditional songs and explain it to them. Such 
analysis can yield very good learning. 


Good, Bad or In-between: Show participants pictures, each with a scene that 
could be interpreted within three categories; good, bad or in-between, depending on 
the point of view. Ask the participants to sort the scenes into the three categories, 
and discuss the different alternatives. 


Information Collection: Ask participants to collect information on relevant 
subjects at the local library, offices, service organisations, etc. This is useful for finding 
out what is needed or the likely results of an idea before trying it out in practice. 


Local Histories: Ask participants for a detailed account of their past experiences 
and how things have changed. 


Making Something Together: Provide them with materials, objects and ask the 
participants to make something using them. Discuss how this process is linked with 
the effectiveness in communication and cooperation. 


. Participation Game: Give five sticks to each participant. Start a discussion. Everybody 


who speaks has to give away one of her/his sticks. No one should be made to speak 
without sticks. Discuss subjects such as dominance, shyness and participation. 
Participatory Discussion: Gather the members in small or large groups and 
discuss a topic of interest. Provoke reactions by using open questions. 

Practical Demonstration: Show how something should be done; for e.g., filling in 
a record book.Ask members to do the same. 

Preference Ranking: Ask participants to rank items according to criteria that are 
evolved by them. 

Presentation of a Progress Report: Ask a participant to prepare a presentation 
on the group’s progress. Discuss the presentation among the group. 
Problem-Solving: Make a table with four columns. List out and discuss the main 
problems of the participants in the first column, possible solutions in the second, 
what prevents them from solving the problem in the third and what will help them 
solve the problem in future in the fourth column. 

Puppet Shows: Use puppets to express opposing ideas (e.g. chatting and quarreling 
about ‘women’s work’). Puppets are particularly useful for discussing controversial 
issues as they are not ‘real’ and so can be allowed to say what they like without causing 
offence. 

Skits or Plays:Ask participants to do a short skit or role-play on the subjects being 
discussed (e.g. participants acting out the election of a committee or selling their 
goods in the market). They can also do a mime (a play without words). 

Song Composing: Ask the participants to compose and sing a song about what 
they have learnt (e.g. how to increase group co-operation). 


Spoken Messages: Think of a message that suits the situation. Give the message to 
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a member and tell her/him to pass the message around from one person to another 
by whispering. Ask the last person to repeat what s/he has heard. Discuss how and 
why the message changed, how misunderstanding can be avoided and what can be 


learnt from this game. 

24. Testing and Experimenting: Carry out practical trials or experiments. 

25. Time Line:Ask the participants to draw a line and mark on it, the major events that 
took place in the community, with approximate dates. Discuss the changes that have 
occurred during the time line. 

26. Two-circle Exercise: Draw two circlés - one representing the community and the 
other representing a group in the community. List the problems in the community 
and the problems that affect the group. Discuss how the problems are connected, 
the possible solutions, and how solving the group problems will affect the community 
as a result. 

27. Venn Diagrams:Ask people to draw circles representing themselves and the groups 
and institutions to which they are related. The distance between each circle and the 
size of it indicates the strength of the relation and their importance for the people. 


Critical Review 


Even though participatory learning has now come to be universally accepted as an effective 
method for empowering the oppressed and marginalised people, it has also come in for 
some incisive criticism. Chambers himself noted that despite all attempts at ensuring that 
the facilitator speaks the least, his/her role remains pivotal and the participant learner 
has to rely on him/her if she is to learn well. Thus there is a paternalistic structure to the 
process, and it is not completely democratic.Arturo Escobar has made the more serious 
criticism that participatory learning and action serve to camouflage the larger devastation 
being caused by the modern development process and ward off a direct revolutionary 
challenge to the forces that control the world political economy”! (Escobar, 1992). Diane 
Rocheleau asserts that participatory methods bring global restructuring processes directly 
to the oppressed sections, bypassing national and sub-national governments ” (Rocheleau, 
1994). However, in the present world situation in which there is little possibility for 
revolutions, liberal democracy has become widely acceptable, the challenge is mainly to 
deepen this democracy. Thus despite its shortcomings, participatory learning is a useful 


method for involving the oppressed in the process of planning and implementation of 
development projects. 


Certain contradictions and dilemmas arise in transaction of participatory learning, some 
of which have been aply articulated by Ghose, from her experience of teaching literacy to 
women in Banda, Uttar Pradesh, in north India. She points out to the profound differences 
in the ways of knowing; between the ‘teachers’ and the ‘learners’; for instance, women 
learners insisted that water and earth are living objects, whereas Ghose and her colleagues 
held to the scientific conception that these are non-living. Whereas they were able to 
engage in dialogue on their divergent beliefs as equals, the teachers continued to “uphold 
a scientific, Positivist conception of knowing’”’. As she notes, this conception is aligned to 
wider power structures, and it is important to provide the women with some means of 
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integrating into these structures; yet this implies, paradoxically, that their traditional ways of 
knowing are to be undercut. There are dangers inherent in negating the learners’ beliefs and life 


worlds. She realises that even in participatory training programmes, We are constantly working 
in situations that are riddled with inequalities”. 


Despite the manifest contradictions, it remains useful for teachers to respect ‘women’s ways of 
knowing’. 


As Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger and Tarule point out, 
_..many women express—some firmly, some shakily—a belief that they possess latent 
knowledge. The kind of teacher they praised and for which they yearned was one who 
would help them articulate and expand their latent knowledge:a midwife-teacher. Midwife- 
teachers are the opposite of banker-teachers. While the bankers deposit knowledge in 
the learner’s head, the midwives draw it out. They assist the student in giving birth to 
their own ideas, in making their own tacit knowledge explicit and elaborating ic* 


In the context of elected women representatives, who are frequently from oppressed class- 
caste backgrounds, and often non-literate, it is all the more important to pay close attention 
to their existent methods of cognition, perception and self-expression. Their knowledge-base 
and ideas need to be accorded respect, and bridges built between their present knowledge and 
experiences, and the new subject matter, knowledge and skills. 


Teaching Leadership 


Working with EWRs is a special situation, since these women occupy positions of power, which 
they could potentially use. If they can effectively learn how to become leaders, they may be able 
to bring about real changes within their constituencies, affecting the lives of substantial number 
of people. 


However, within the overwhelming paradigm of powerlessness, characteristic of women from 
disadvantaged social groups, it is a real challenge to be able to teach them in the right way. 


Both curriculum and pedagogy are very important in this context. The work of teaching EWWRs 
entails more than mere delivery of skills, such as literacy. It involves conscious motivation to 
encourage change in power relations, at individual and social levels. Pedagogically, the situation 
calls for creation of a space wherein the learners can feel empowered. The space must be 
dignified, leading to a sense of confidence and self-esteem, which can then be carried outside the 
classroom/ workshop, into the field of daily life and work. 


Women’s style of leadership has been found, in recent research from various parts of the world, 
to be more democratic or participative, than men’s. They are more effective leaders than men in 
areas like education, government and social service organisations, but less effective in areas like 
the military”®. Thus, if EWRs in rural India can take the plunge and learn to become leaders, the 
potential is enormous. ‘Transformational leadership’ is a suitable term in this context. This style 
of leadership, as contrasted with transactional leadership, is “concerned with emotions, values, 
ethics, standards and long-term goals”.A transformational leader “is attentive to the needs 
and motives of followers...” Transformational leaders become, in time, ‘social architects’, 
and strong role models. Most importantly, they are effective at working with people; they 


. 


build trust and encourage others, leading people to work together and contribute to the 


common good.” 
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This study was undertaken because of a felt need: during our work with Elected Women 
Representatives, we realised the strong need to understand better about the processes by 
which they learn. Aagaz Academy, Bhopal, was training EWRs in leadership, so we already 
had certain principles in mind, but we needed to examine whether those principles worked, 
what was most effective, and what didn’t work well. In other words, we realised we could 
use the Aagaz co-learning course as a research site, where we could closely monitor and 
gauge the exact ways in which the women learnt to take on leadership roles, making a 
significant difference in the context of their Panchayats. 


This research was designed, therefore, to ultimately provide inputs to improve the teaching- 
learning courses for EWRs. 


The research is specifically situated in the context of the EWRs in Madhya Pradesh. However, 
its findings have a wider relevance. They are relevant for understanding and improving the 
curricula for teaching-learning EWRs in other parts of the country. Moreover, the study 
has insights to contribute to understanding teaching-learning processes for adult learners, 
particularly adult women learners. Certain principles of adult learning, on which the Aagaz 
Academy curriculum has been based, were interrogated during the study, and their relevance 
has been examined in the context of EWRs in the Panchayat system. 


Aims 
The aims of this research are as follows: 


|. To identify optimal ways and processes by which women learn. 
2. To recognise factors that support and impede women’s learning. 


3. To analyse the role of gender vis-a-vis the learning process. 
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To analyse the role of other social factors viz. caste and class in the learning 
process. 
5. To evaluate the effectiveness of ‘learning by doing’ as a principle of learning. 


6. Toanalyse the effectiveness or otherwise of the principles on which Aagaz Academy 
TLC curriculum was based, within the specific context of EWRs. 


7. To suggest strategies to improve the co-learning curriculum and any other curriculum 
designed for elected women Panchayat representatives. 


~ 


Limitations of the Present Research 


This research focuses on the processes of learning in the context of a particular group, 
which has been associated with a course for developing transformative leadership. Its 


limitations are as follows: 
¢ It does not reflect all elected representatives. 
* — It should not, therefore, be generalised on a large scale. 


* — Since it focuses on leadership learning by a particular group, it does not reflect all 
possible educational contexts. 


* — Since learning is a long-term and continuous process, and research was carried out 
over a limited period (one year),a number of processes cannot be captured. 


* Comparisons are made across a very small sample, so the data does not always 
accurately reflect differences on the basis of caste, class, age etc. that would exist 
in the wider population, and which could perhaps be confirmed by a larger sample 
size. 


Research Methodology 


The study was undertaken with EWRs in three districts of Madhya Pradesh—Dewas, 
Sehore and Harda. These EWRs hail from a total of 4 blocks and 33 Panchayats. 


The research subjects were all Graduates of Aagaz Academy. All had participated in Aagaz 
Academy's Transformative Leadership Course (TLC). 


For the study, 36 Graduates were included for intensive research. They were selected 
carefully, with an eye to ensure inclusion of diversity in caste and class backgrounds. 


Data was gathered through various methods such as in-depth interviews, FGDs and 
Participatory observation. 
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Selection of Research Subjects 


The research subjects have been selected from the two batches of Aagaz Academy, Bhopal. 
Fifty percent of the Graduates have been included for intensive study. 


The Aagaz Academy, Bhopal’s Graduates hail from three districts, that is Dewas, Harda 
and Sehore, within which they belong to four Blocks—Khategaon, Sonkachh, Khirkiya and 
Ashta. 


Three non-governmental organisation—Samavesh, Jan Saahas and Pushp Kalyan Kendra— 
have been actively working in these four blocks, including several programmatic interventions 
with the elected women Panchayat representatives. 


For intensive gathering of data, 50 percent Graduates were selected as the research subjects 
of this study. These are from 33 Panchayats and 35 villages. However, insights gained from 
all the Aagaz Academy TLC graduates from these 4 districts have reformed the researchers’ 
understanding, and overall insights that emerged. 


Table | - Selected Research Subjects from Total TLC Graduates, 
Aagaz Academy, Bhopal 


BATCH ONE _ BATCH Two 


Selected 
No. % 


! Total | 
Selected Selected 


No. % 


aiid ioe! 
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The table above also gives a clear picture of the number of graduates in Batches 2 and 
2. their area-wise distribution, and selected number and percentage of research subjects 


from each batch, further classified area-wise. 


As we can see in the table, 15 of the research subjects (that is 48% of total graduates of 
Batch |) are from Batch |, while 21 (51% of total graduates of Batch 2) are from Batch 2. 
They have been selected by means of stratified random sampling. 


Factors of age, caste and economic level have been kept in mind, when selecting 
representatives of each batch. This is reflected in the following two tables. 


Table 2 - Age-wise distribution of Selected Research Subjects 


Sonkachh 


Table 2 shows that maximum Aagaz TLC graduates included in the study are in the age 
group 36-50, that is 23 in number, which is 64% of the total selected.Another 8, that is 22%, 
are less than 36 years old, while 14 (that is 14%) are more than 50 years old. 


Table 3 - Caste-wise and Class-wise (Economic Category) distribution of 
Research Subjects 


As is clear from Table 3, 13 research Subjects (36%) were from Scheduled Castes (SC) 
background, 16 (44%) from Scheduled Tribes (ST), 6 from Backward Classes (16.7%) and | 


(2.8%) were from Unreserved category. 
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The basic criteria used for estimating economic category or ‘class’ were ownership of land, 
as well as level of income. In tarms of economic category, 3 respondents (8.3%) were 
from ‘good’ or comfortable backgrounds; || (30%) from medium, while the overwhelming 
majority, that is 22 (61%) belonged to the economically weak category. 


The present study included EWRs, some of whom were Ward Members (Panch), while 
others were Panchayat Heads (Sarpanch). Overall, there were 23 Ward Members (63.9%), 
and 13 (36.21%) Panchayat Heads. 


Table 4 - Distribution of Research Subjects on the basis of Panchayat Post 


Trategeon | Ahaiya | 
oO. ° i 


Panchayat Post 


From Table 4, we can see that the maximum number of research subjects in the study were 
from Khategaon block, that is |5 (41.7%). The lowest number was from Sonkachh, that is 4 
(11%). In between were 10 (27.8%) from Khirkiya, and 7 (19.4%) from Ashta blocks. 


Among the Ward Members (Panch), | | were from Khategaon, 2 from Sonkachh, and 5 each 
from Khirkiya and Ashta blocks. 


As for Panchayat Heads, 4 were from Khategaon, 2 from Sonkachh, 5 from Khirkiya, and 2 
from Ashta blocks. 


Thus from Khategaon, out of |5 research subjects, || were Ward Members and 4 were 


Panchayat Heads. From Sonkachh, there were 2 Ward Members and 2 Panchayat Heads. 


Khirkiya too had an equal number of Ward Members and Panchayat Heads, which is 5 for 
each. And,Ashta block had 5 Ward Members and 2 Panchayat Heads. 


Sn 
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Data Collection 
During this research, data has been collected using the following tools: 


In-depth interviews — with the selected elected women representatives 
* Focused Group Discussions (FGDs)— with the selected women representatives 


¢ Observation — during key events, and diverse work situations 


¢ Interviews with key informants 


Through in-depth interviews and FGDs with the selected research subjects, qualitative data 
was gathered on the relevant themes. One-to-one interviews yielded data on personal 
issues, feelings and perceptions, for all the respondents.A semi-structured interview format 
was used. The research team visited the homes of the respondents and gathered data 
through direct questions as well as informal discussions. The interviews were recorded in 
diaries, as well as on tape. These interviews also contributed in drawing up case studies, for 
a small number of respondents. 


FGDs were held with the research subjects, to gather further information on their viewpoints, 
thinking and values. During each FGD, the research team elicited the views of a group of 
respondents, as regards their learning methods and processes. The FGDs were held block- 
wise. In the FGDs, the number of participating respondents was as follows: 8 in Khirkiya, 15 
in Khategaon, and 4 each in Ashta and Sonkachh. 


The use of observation as a research tool was fairly systematic. As such, members of the 
research team were already acquainted with the EWRs who are the subject of the present 
study, and were able to cull some background data about them from Aagaz Academy records. 
During the course of the research, the researchers made focused observations at meetings 
and workshops, to further identify the views and perceptions of the respondents. Research 
team members also recorded relevant observations while interviewing the respondents 
during their home and village visits. 


Interviews with key informants were held in order to understand the elected women 
representatives’ learning processes, from various angles. These key informants were eight 
experienced persons, who had been associated with the Aagaz Academy TLC, and with other 


women’s empowerment programmes. They provided feedback on the learning process of 
the EWRs. 


The data analysis was carried out using simple social science methods. Interview data was 


collated and interpreted, simultaneously with the data gathered from FGDs as well as the 
information yielded through observation. 


Apart from qualitative data analysis, the research was also used to prepare some quantitative 
findings, in the form of tables and statistics. 
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Background of the Study Area 

~~ ? 
lt is important to understand the developmental indices, and geographical and historical 
context, within which this study is placed. The EWRs who are the research subjects, are 


from four blocks, within three districts of Madhya Pradesh. Here we provide a brief portrait 
of the relevant area. 


The research is situated in 33 Gram Panchayats of four blocks, that is Khirkiya in Harda 
district, Knategaon and Sonkachh in Dewas district, and Ashta in Sehore district. 


The following table provides basic information about these blocks, and the districts as a 
whole: 


Table 5 - Basic Data about the Research Area: 3 Districts and 4 Blocks 


Total area (hectares) 
No. of villages | 


No. of Gram 67 | | | 
Panchayats | beeen eater 
No. of Block | 

Panchayats eo 
ee 


No. of Cities 
Panchayats 


Ashta 
| (Block) 


Khategaon | Sonkach 
(Block) (Block) 
1067-6 | 


Source: Zila Sankhakya Patrika 2006 and 2007, M.P. Manav Vikas Prativedan 2007 
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Geographical Features 

The area covered under this research is hilly and rocky, being a part of the Satpura Mountain 
ranges in the Vindhyachal region. Parts of Dewas and Sehore lie within the Malwa region, 
while Khirkiya block of Harda adjoins the Nimad region. The favourable and non-favourable 
conditions, in terms of geography, strongly influence the economy and even political factors 


in these regions. 

Ancient hills, rivers and streams have pastures in between where agriculture can be 
carried out. The land throughout the area is uneyen, with slopes and is rugged with a stony 
topography. This has led to uncertainty and difficult conditions with regard to the cultivation 
of crops. Volcanic lava has created basalt traps, the soil is black and of uneven depth. The 
Narmada river and its tributaries, Kalimachak in Khirkiya block, Bagdi and Jamner rivers in 
Khategaon block, Kalisindh river in Sonkachh block, and Parvati and Tapnaas rivers in Ashta 
block flow through this area. Forest areas are also found throughout these blocks along 
with teak, bamboo and various other tree species. 


The climate in this area vitally affects the social and economic conditions. The annual tem- 
perature dips to 18 degrees Centrigrade in January, and as high as 41 degrees Centigrade 
in May. The annual rainfall varies between 50 to 180 centimetres, most of it falling during 
the months of July and August. Most of the rivers flowing through the area invariably start 
flooding during the monsoon season and virtually dry up during the height of summer. 


Historical Background 


Harda, earlier part of Hoshangabad district, was constituted as a separate district in 1998. 
Until the eighteenth century, this was part of Khandesh, which was under the suzerainty 
of the Mughals.A portion of the present Harda district came under the Makadai kingdom, 


which too had come under Mughal rule. Block Khirkiya is a part of the erstwhile Makadai 
kingdom. 


Dewas district was under the Parmar kings, who were defeated by the Sultans of Delhi 
in the thirteenth century. The Sultans were unseated by the Gori and Khilji dynasties of 
Malwa, in the fourteenth century. In 1562, Mughal emperor Akbar established his rule in 
this region. From 1730 onwards, Peshwa Baji Rao set up the Maratha rule in Malwa, and 
the region was subsequently ruled by the Sindhia, Holkar and Pawar dynasties. The area 
near Dewas city was under Tukoji Rao and Jivaji Rao, while Khategaon came under the 
Holkars and Sonkachh under the Sindhias. During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
(up to 1947), nationalist movements raged in the entire area, demanding democratic self- 
rule and an end to colonial government. Bapurao Malviya, Gopikrishna Vijayvargiya, Sitaram 
Jaju, Mayaram Nanda and Anant Shivdas Patwardhan were among the well-remembered 
active fighters for freedom, from this area. In 1948, Madhya Pradesh was declared a state of 
independent India, and Dewas district was formed in the same year. 


“ee district earlier included the state capital, Bhopal, within its boundaries. In 1972, 
Ag district was carved out as a separate district. Sehore has historically been a part 
of the Avanti region. It has Passed through various periods—Magadh, with Chandragupta 
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Pratham, Harshavardhan, Ashok, Raja Bhoj, Peshwa, Rani Kamlavati, and the Nawabs of 
Bhopal. Sehore is home to a numBer of historical temples, mosques and churches. Its ancient 
name is Sidhpur. According to ancient sources, this area once had a large number of lions. 
The British pronunciation of ‘sher’ (ie lion, in Hindi) gave rise to the name ‘Sehore’, which 
in time became the name of this area. 


Demographic Profile 


Table 6 provides a demographic profile of the concerned districts and blocks of the region 
under study. 


Table 6 - Demographic Profile of the Research Area 


omer 


Rural population % | 


Khategaon 
154283 | 


300063 | 
143790 | 
156273 | 


150051 | 
59924 | 


Urban population % 


4.05 | | | 10.1 | 


Source: Census of India 2001 & Zila Sankhikya Patrika 2006 & 2007, M.P. Manav Vikas Prativedan, 2007. Note: Khate- 
gaon, Sonkachh and Ashta figures are percentages of the corresponding figures for the entire districts. 


Christian % 


it shows that Sonkachh and Ashta blocks have a high percentage of Scheduled Caste 
population, while Khirkiya and Khategaon blocks have a high percentage of Scheduled Tribe 
population. In Sonkachh and Ashta, caste discrimination can be observed in the Panchayats. 


In all four blocks, over 90% of the population has reported their religion as Hindu (most of 
the Scheduled Tribe population has been included in the records as Hindu, 1991 Census of 


India). 


Gender ratio is highest in Sonkachh block, and lowest in Khategaon. This may be explained 
by the fact that Khategaon is a Jat and Gurjar dominated area, and the status of women is 


low within these castes. 
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Profile of Social Groups 


A number of caste groups dwell in the research area. These include predominantly Rajput, 
Gurjar, Jat, Sendhay, Bishnoi, Yadav, Mewara, Gond, Korku, Pardhan, Barela, Balai, Charmkar 


and Bansor castes. 
Khirkiya block has predominantly Rajput, Gurjar, Gond and Korku communities residing 
in the area. Khategaon has largely Jat, Gurjar, Yadav and Korkus, while Sonkachh and Ashta 
blocks are home to Sendhav, Gurjar and Mewara communities, predominantly. 


Apart from the majority religion, to which over 90% of the population belongs, around 9% in 
the entire area are practitioners of Islam, and less than |% follow Christian, Sikh or Jain faiths. 
Among the Hindus of the area, Devi Mata, Shitala, Durga,Amba, Chaumunda, Bajrang, Pir Baba, 
Shiv, Krishna, Lakshmi, Ganesh and other gods and goddesses are commonly worshipped, and 
festivals of Diwali, Dussehra, Holi etc. are celebrated. Among Muslims, Ramzan is observed, 
and Id-ul-Fitr, Id-ul-Zuha, Miladunnavi etc. are celebrated as festival days. 


Hindi is the dominant language in the area, with Malwi and Nimadi dialects.A relatively small 
number of people speak Marathi, Marwari, Urdu, Bhovadi, Korku, Gondi and so on. 


The ST (that is tribal or adivasi) population is socially disadvantaged. Untouchability is 
practiced to date by high castes, with respect to other (Dalit) castes, and also with respect 
to the tribal communities. However, even within the Dalit castes and tribal communities, 
there are layers of hierarchy and differentiation, with some dalit communities discriminating 
against the tribals. In many villages of Sonkachh and Bagli areas, Scheduled Caste persons 
cannot walk on the main streets of the village even today. In the research area, there are 
still large numbers of women carrying night-soil as head loads, from dry latrines. To end this 
inhuman practice, the organisation ‘Jan-Sahas’ has launched a ‘Garima Campaign’ (Campaign 
for Dignity), which has caught on during the Past two to three years. Garima Campaign has 
managed to put an end to dry latrines in most parts of Dewas and Harda districts. 


Economic Conditions 


Agriculture is the main economic activity in the region. Agriculture is not only a means of 
livelihood, but for most people here it is a way of life. However, the land is not very suitable 


for cultivation. In addition, lack of resources and technical inputs have rendered this an area 
with low agricultural productivity. 


Soyabean, cotton, corn, wheat and chickpea etc. are the main crops cultivated in the region. 
Lack of irrigation, and the infertile and inhospitable soil conditions, as well as resource 
crunch, have led to poor output, particularly in the tribal areas. 


Most land belongs to landowners from the Rajput, Jat, Gurjar, Bishnoi, Yadav and Sendhav 
communities. These are the big and medium farmers, forming the upper and middle class 
of the area, with control over the trade and economy. Small peasant and landless persons 
abound among the Korku, Barela, Balai, Charmakar etc. communities; therefore, large 
numbers from these communities migrate outside the area in search of employment. 
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Over the past two decades, industrial development has taken place in Dewas district. 
5 : . : % - 

These industries are diversified:Apart from this, the area does not have a significant 

industrial presence. 


In agriculture, women perform a major share of the labour. They carry out the tasks of 
planting, weeding, cutting etc., much more than the men. Yet, they have virtually no control 
over the crop produced. Men are by and large, responsible for taking the produce to the 
market and selling it. 


The following table presents some important indices related to agriculture: 


Table 7 - Significant Agricultural Indices 
army — WES a 
Indices 
Cultivated area (Yage 
of total area) 


Irrigated area (Yage of 
cultivated area 


gp ATTA [eee ey cee 


Per capita Foodgrain 
production (kg) 


Source: Zila Sankhiya Patrika 2006 & 2007, M.P. Manav Vikas Prativedan, 2007 


Political Situation 


Dewas district has five vidhan sabha shretra, in which Sonkachh-Tonkkhurd vidhan sabha shretra 
is reserved for Scheduled Caste. BJP has won all the seats in this constituency. Dewas district 
is divided into three Parliamentary constituencies—1) Dewas-Shajapur which is reserved for 
Scheduled Caste; 2) Khandwa;and 3) Kannaud Khategaon block which falls within Bhopal area. 
All three seats have been bagged by the BJP. Harda district has two Vidhan Sabha and one Lok 
Sabha seat, while Sihore has four Vidhan Sabha seats, and one Lok Sabha seat—all of which are 
at present with the BJP. 


In all three districts, casteism plays a major role in the selection of political representatives. Jat, 
Gurjar, Rajput, Sendhva and Mewara castes are dominant economically, as well as politically. They 
have a strong influence on regional as well as local politics, ie. the Panchayati Raj institutions 
as well. Powerful players from these communities often place impediments in the functioning 
of elected Panchayat representatives from the socially deprived communities, including the 
women of these communities. Due to the vitiated atmosphere in the Gram Sabha Panchayats, 
these women Panchayat members usually find it very tough to actually participate in the 
Panchayat meetings. Instead of them, it is commonplace to find their husbands or other male 


family members filling in for them. 


VO 
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Development Indicators a : 
The contemporary mode of development has impacted on the daily lives he ssa 
in the region. Their food and dwellings, customs and rituals, social relations an a : 
situations are all undergoing enormous change. People often share that life today is ard, 
compared to the way it was some years ago. Now, people have to seek employment since 
local sources of livelihood have grown more meager. Forests are shrinking rapidly, with the 
state establishing increasing control over the forest areas, due to which the poor, dalits and 
adivasis, who lived in a fine balance with nature, are facing intense impoverishment. 


Table 8 - Development Indicators in the Research Area 


Development Indicators | Khira. | - Sonk. | 


Rural literacy % 617 | 523 59.4 
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Hospital beds (allop) 38 
Med officers (allop) Zz 37 
Infant mortality rate per 1000 92 | 96 | 7 
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Distance from railway station ra RI 
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Hhids with access to Safe Drinking 74,7 70.1 69.3 83.0 89.1 77.3 73.6 
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Hhids with access to Banks % 
Hhids with Phones % | 
Hhids with TV sets % 
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Hhids with Pakka houses % 41.5 i | 


Source: Census of India 2001 & Zila Sankhikya Patrika 2006 & 2007, M.P. Manav Vikas Prativedan, 2007. 
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Position of Women: 


Discrimination against girls and women is a fact of life throughout the research area, 
among all the communities situated there. There are, of course, differences in the exact 
practices followed by different communities, and the degree and kinds of oppression 
suffered by the women. 


Women of adivasi communities enjoy, in some ways, relatively greater freedom and equality 
than the women of other communities. However, they too suffer low status, with less 
education, property ownership, mobility and other opportunities, as compared to the 
menfolk. It is true that no discrimination is seen at the birth of a girl, and there is greater 
freedom with regard to choice of marital partner; however, there are instances where 
parents curb this freedom of choice. If the groom’s family fails to pay the bride-price, her 
family may forcibly drag her away from the marital family. Overall, in the research area, the 
status of women is low in both adivasi and non-adivasi families. Poverty exacerbates the 
sorry state in which women live. 


Inequality is clear in the terrain of the household, where the division of labour is gender- 
based virtually throughout the region. Women carry the burden of housework on their 
shoulders. In the poor, dalit and adivasi households, women also carry out the main tasks 
associated with agriculture, and the care of animals. They also participate equally in wage 
labour. Women labour hard even during pregnancy, and continue leading the same harsh 
work-life soon after their deliveries. 


Women’s decision-making powers are severely limited, among families throughout the 
research area. Men take the final decisions, even in social issues; the caste Panchayats are 
dominated by men, with women not being allowed to even attend. Due to this social context, 
women who are elected representatives in Gram Panchayats also find their ability to take 
decisions is seriously compromised. In such a situation, people generally start questioning 
the EWR, doubting whether she can do anything at all. 


Middle class families associated with agriculture—of Rajput, Khati, Patidar, Jat, Bishnoi, 
Gurjar, Yadav, Sendhva, Mewara etc. castes—generally keep their girls and women away from 
the public arena. Most girls from this background are not allowed to study beyond Class 
5 or at the most Class 8, especially ‘¢ there is no further schooling available within their 
village. Purdah is practiced in all these caste groups. There is no prevalence of purdah among 
Korkus and Gonds: in these communities women and men work together to cultivate the 
fields or perform agricultural wage labour. Women have relatively more decision-making 
power; perhaps this is the reason that dalit (SC) and adivasi (ST) women are emerging 
more strongly in the context of the Panchayati Raj system. When they get the opportunity 
to become a Sarpanch, they manage to take up their Panchayat duties along with household 


and other livelihood tasks. 
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Summing Up 

EWRs have to function within given contexts. Since our aim in this study is to identify the 
factors that facilitate such women to learn leadership skills and actually practice these 
skills, it is important to have a broad comprehension of their social, political and economic 
circumstances. The geographical and historical factors, as well as contemporary indices of 
development, play a significant role in determining the challenges faced by these EWRs. 


The present study attempts to understand the factors that facilitate and those that impede 
learning among these women. Influence of gender, caste and class will be examined. In a way, 
the present chapter has identified the circumstances which surround the EVVRs—the points 
at which they begin their race: towards successfully learning ‘how to become leaders. 


The following chapter will examine theoretical factors underlying and guiding the present 
study, especially including principles of adult learning, and the relevance of gender, caste 
and class vis-a-vis education, learning and empowerment. Taking on leadership roles 
implies that women have been able to cross a number of hurdles, thus rising above their 
original circumstances. 
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AAGAZ: LEARNING PRINCIPLES, 
METHODS AND PROCESSES 


Aagaz Academy creates an atmosphere of learning and opportunities whereby every 


‘participant can organise, direct and evaluate her own teaching-learning processes. The 


Aagaz curriculum is based on the priorities of elected women representatives who 
wish to develop the Panchayat through their leadership, giving momentum to ‘economic 
development with social justice’, shaping and moulding it as a democratic institution. 


in his book Instead of Education, John Holt emphasises the value of ‘Doing’ over and 
above ‘Educating’. He puts forward the principle of learning while doing’. Learning 
by doing’ and ‘doing in a better way’ while continuously learning, are processes 
natural to the learning activities of human beings. It is in such educational principles 
of learning, the Aagaz ‘Women’s Leadership Programme’ originates. In the beginning, 
there was a process of dialogue and discussion with a motley group of individuals, 
experienced in this field — people with the abilities, knowledge and experiences 
required for social change. Through reviewing the experiences hitherto, and based 
on a sense of profound trust for the unlimited potential of leadership inherent 
in ‘ordinary women’, some principles emerged, on which the Aagaz system and 
methods could be based. These principles are delineated below. 


First, Aagaz Academy will take the shape of an educational institution, an agency 
centered on ‘Elected women representatives. 


Second, a few values have been identified, which would be necessary to internalise, 
express and embody, at every level. These values are: 


Co-creating, shared ownership 
Decentralised, participatory 
Accountability, transparency 
Openness, flexibility 

Evolving, diversified 
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How these values are intertwined with the Aagaz principles and processes — Is described 
and explained in the following chapters (Chapters 5 and 6). 

Third, “The structure created in the Academy is based on local realities. These are cooperative 
structures that demand the practice of democratic methods. They encourage critical appreciation, 
and underline the transformative intent of various institutional processes. This is only possible 
when some values are deeply internalised by the entire educational process.” 


‘\ 


The Hunger Project, 
Madhya Pradesh 
The Hunger Project, 


Aagaz Foundation, “ Delhi 


Delhi > 
Y ll 2 


\ 


Bhopal Rehabilitation, Aagaz Academy, Pushp Kalyan Kendra 


host institution Bhopal Sehore 
for the Academy 


Samavesh, 
Khategaon, 
Jan Saahas, district Dewas 
Sonkachh, 
district Dewas 


Samavesh, Khirkiya, 
district Harda 


The structure of Aagaz Academy, Bhopal, is a complicated web, as depicted above. 
Aagaz Academy processes require everybody to work together, with joint organisation, 
continuous skill development, creativity, scope for review and change, and honest 
Participation of all. Bringing about improvements in established institutional structures 
is an essential element in the overall effort towards social change. 


Fourth, the educational environment should inspire the learner, help build her self- 
respect and self-confidence, be cooperative rather than competitive, and turn caste- 
class differences into Opportunities for developing political understanding within 
societal contexts rather than occasions for discriminatory behaviour. It should pay 
attention to the needs of individual learners, within the entire co-learning process. 


As we have been discussing, the fourth important principle focuses on educational 
atmosphere or ethos. As lvan Illich notes, “In fact, learning is a human activity which 
requires not the slightest manipulation from others. Most learning is not the result of teaching 
only, but due to being part of a meaningful environment, where there is no compulsion.” 
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Adopting this approach during the Aagaz course, was extremely challenging. “In the 
beginning, they often waited fo? instructions from us—they would express something they 
wanted to in a round-about manner, or sometimes get another person to say what they 
wanted to get across.When they found that they could say what they wanted, whether they 
needed soap or a food item of their liking, or didn’t want to study one day, or were anxious 
about some matter, they soon lost their hesitation. They began expressing without inhibition. 
Sometimes they spoke to the group as a whole, at other times to a particular friend.” ’. 


As educational thinkers John Dewey and Maxim Green believe, “If we are keen to 
establish and protect a democratic lifestyle, we should have the opportunity to learn what 
this means, and how it can be adopted everywhere. This would build in us the capacities 
for becoming good citizens, participating significantly in community life, and taking on 
leadership roles.”* 


A constitutional provision created the initial possibility for women to take up leadership 
roles. However, social and economic factors, as well as traditions, do not support 
women’s advent into such roles. Due to this, women’s efforts to enact leadership 
roles, have not received much encouragement or acceptance. “We have always been 
searching for diverse ways and strategies to provide leadership. We have understood that 
in the context of women, leadership is not an event or a one-time happening, rather it is a 
continuous process of learning.” 


To constantly identify methods that are simple and yet help the learner to overcome 
obstacles in learning, is difficult and demands creativity. It is possible only when 
individuals begin to explore and understand themselves. 


As political thinker Thoreau expresses, “When a person begins understanding oneself 
quite clearly and sharply as an individual, there is a need to know who he is, what he is... 
this is the time he begins making and moulding himself.”° 


John Holt says, “The first and most important task of a teacher is to make the student 
independent, and inspire him to become his own teacher.When he relies less on the external 
teacher, and learns to rely increasingly on the teacher within, then he becomes more and 


more capable.” 


A part of Aagaz Academy methodology is the acceptance that during the co-learning 
process, different individuals will play different roles at different times. Such opportunities 
are deliberately created. This is an important part of the curriculum. Sometimes, several 
roles have to be adopted simultaneously. “The ‘learner’ or the ‘doer’ can only ‘learn’ or ‘do’ a 
difficult task if he becomes, at one and the same time, both a ‘teacher’ and a ‘learner’. He learns 
to work systematically, elicit feedback, and set up his own benchmarks.” 


This is practiced everyday, by every person, during the residential phase of the 
Transformative Learning Course. The formal method of ‘learning’ at the Academy for 
EWRs, is like a school situated in a village, only it is a more friendly space. 


“Soon after waking up in the morning, there are exercises, getting ready and going to class, 
beginning with prayers, literacy class, subject based sessions, and then practicing what has been 
learnt daily, and presenting it” In attempting to make education a living activity, this 21-day 
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short course sometimes works wonders. When we consider the backgrounds of the 
learners—many have never had an opportunity to attend formal school, most eponh 
literate, several have been punished for secretly studying, looking at books or wid 
expressing a desire to read; virtually, all bear a heavy burden of work duties, and wnile 
struggling against caste, class and gender discrimination, have accepted such discrimination 
as a fact...with such a background, these 21 days emerge as extraordinarily significant. 
These co-learners develop an inner motivation as they go through the processes—a 
motivation which becomes an important milestone, during subsequent phases of life. 
Thus, their learning journey begins during the one-year Transformative Leadership 


course, and continues into future years. 


The Significance of Structured Learning 


‘Formal Learning’ is an established principle. Through such learning, special abilities are 
built up.An educated person is one, who can do those major tasks, which are important 
for him, and which he may not have been able to do properly, without that education. 
The education enable him to do the tasks better, with more ease and skill. This all is a 
result of ‘learning’. However, this will have to be seen in the context of another theory of 
learning or acquiring--of empowerment through education or training.This is a deliberate 
or subconscious intention of any act of teaching-learning. 


Some abilities are innate and latent in the individual, and can be brought out by structured 
teaching, becoming habitual through constant and systematic practice. Some abilities are 
acquired through external activities and effort. The abilities we are discussing include 
direct learning, retention, memory, harmonious living, reflection, experience, imagination, 
reason, thought and so on. '° 


Political thinker John Locke has provided a classic explanation— 
“At one end, the external world present objects for knowledge and cognition, through 
impulses received without any intention. At the other end, the mind has some abilities, 
for instance paying attention, assessing, accepting, comparing, contrasting and ordering. 
But from the point of view of education, it is important to practice these abilities of the 
mind, until they become habitual, that is they are converted to self-propelled abilities. 
In this way, we can create our own subconscious. Experience and education must be 


organised along with the abilities required for reasoning and thinking—for construction 
of knowledge.” ! 


Locke posits that ‘individual’ and ‘world’ are two parallel processes. The object and 
matter of knowledge is received from outside—the mind should work on these, and 
garner certain abilities, which can be trained through special practice. Thus the subject- 
matter of knowledge is important overall, yet the purpose of education is not just 
gathering and storing knowledge; rather it is the development of individual abilities to 
Pay attention, recall, evaluate, compare and analyse. Dewey believes that the qualities 
inherent in the above activities do not come about simply through practice, unless and 
until they are made into objectives of education. The goal of any education should be to 
Provide completion to those mental abilities, which the individual already possesses, and 
at the same time, take the individual towards an expansion of knowledge. 
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How do we learn? — Concerning this, another educationist, Herbert, totally rejects 
the presence of any innate mental abilities. He believes that attention, memory, reasoning, 
cognition, mental feelings etc. are systems, connections and complexities that arise from the 
repressed material of the subconscious mind, and are produced through mutual reactions and 
interactions. Direct cognition is a complex phenomenon, produced when old images are impacted 
by new material.That is to say, old and fresh matter, mix and mingle with one another, and enter 
the conscious mind. 


In the process of ‘learning’, it is the past that exercises control—not the final goal, as is wrongly 
believed by some theories of communication. Previous images are a part of the inner vision, 
which controls the assimilation of new matter. 


The first task of the educationist is to select the appropriate environment and educational 
material for stabilising basic learning reactions. The second task is to articulate the ideas arising 
from inner images, and categorise these systematically, thus helping to bring about order in 
the making and organising of fresh images and presentations. Third, some formal steps can be 
enunciated for organised and systematic learning. 


Clearly, the matter that is received needs to be assimilated with the matter that is already 
present in the mental makeup. Thereafter, the knowledge constructed is used for new activity. In 
order to ‘learn’, everybody has to pass through these states. Thus, learners of all ages, have to 
pass through a similar process for ‘learning’ to take place, whatever the subject matter may be.!? 


Herbert considers ‘learning’ to be a conscious activity, not accidental or coincidental. 
Although to some extent we agree with Herbert’s definition of learning, it has limits, 
because this idea ignores the simple and natural process of learning, and burdens the 
relationship between the teacher and the learner. In fact, in a similar environment, often 
participats have similar experiences, and a common learning process results. Experiences 
shape subconscious attitudes, which in turn influence the process of continuous 
learning. 


When this continuous learning process is conscious and purposive, and based on the 
interests and needs of the learners, then control by past experiences can be reduced 
through a process of logical questioning and comprehension. This becomes essential, 
particularly when the influence of the past becomes a serious barrier to learning. 


Especially in the context of women, we will have to go beyond Herbert's formulation 
that learners of all ages have a similar process of learning. For women, who face 
harsh discrimination right from birth, are victims of double standards, and they then 
internalise and become vehicles of the same dualistic norms; it is not possible to 
assimilate knowledge of a different type, until and unless there is a powerful attack 
upon those norms that have been internalised in the subconscious. Externally, this is 
visible through the ‘perspectives’, ‘attitudes’ and ‘values’ of individuals, which determine 


their behaviour. 
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For instance, 3 
“Sometimes they would sit with listless and vacant eyes, at ot 


suddenly get involved in particular activities. Although they had joined the learning 
process of her own volition, they would often say, ‘What is the point of getting us to 
learn reading and writing? A fired pot does not hold any more clay. How can woman 
be equal to men? Women are respectable only within the veil. We should follow the set 
rules...’ Generally, in their daily lives, from childhood to old age, women who are bound 
by direct and indirect rules, customs and socially set roles, exhibit a deep alienation and 
rigidity. This was a sensitive moment. It required that challenges be posed in such a way 
as to slowly, gradually, create the space for new ideas,”"” 


her times they would 


We can comprehend this in conjunction with Reiler Douge’s articulation regarding 
research— 
“To learn new things, it may be better to forget the old learnings. This process includes, 
at an individual level, a clash between the past and the present. The perspectives, 
beliefs and attitudes inherited from the past, come into conflict with the norms, beliefs 
and attitudes being formed now, and in the future. When one is in a process of un- 
learning what was learnt earlier, one confronts the risk of often having no answers, 
getting caught between ideas, and working in the face of the unknown. In this way, 
‘unlearning’ creates the conditions for a deep kind of learning.”'* 


Preparing Curriculum for Structured Learning 


The Academy faced this challenging task. We were familiar with some theories and 
methods of adult learning, which emphasised experience based education; for instance, 
“Begin with what you have, give encouragement and appreciation, which can help 
enhance self-confidence. It should set the ground for moving beyond what they already 
have.” We also read a number of research studies and had information and experience 
of innovative programmes dealing with ‘learning’ in the context of education. However, 
devising educational processes, especially for women, and that too for EWRs, was a 
new beginning for us.We had clarified to some extent what was to be done, but how 
to do it remained a complex and difficult task. There was no beaten track that we 
could simply walk on, nor were there sufficient examples that would provide strong 
clues. Therefore, we decided to keep Holt’s principle at centre-stage-- ‘Activity Based 
Education’.“In activity based education, the entire group remains engrossed in learning, 
discussion, experimentation, exploration, and learning from one another and with one 
another, through concrete experiences.” This process would be for all concerned—for 
faculty members as well as for the elected representatives. We planned to use ‘activity 
based learning’ as a technique for improving curriculum, integrating changes, and 
enhancing the ongoing processes. The co-learners would actually be experiencing this, 
.. their learning journeys. They would be expected to implement this learning in their 
. Breicnta ee pi bring back feedback about the results achieved, 
ould be improved and further refined. This method 
was perpetually creating new challenges, and connecting each person for posing new 
challenges for oneself: in this lay the seeds of transformation. , 
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For the Academy, some we}! defined values were formulated: 

* Giving importance to experience-based learning; supporting these learnings and 
making them the basis for future work.That is, the learning is cognised, internalised and 
based on actual life experiences, such that the individual contributes to construction 
of knowledge and respects one’s own, as well as others’, insights. Another aspect of 
this is giving respect to emotions, recognising that emotions are a reality, and learning 
can be based on them. 


+ _ Emphasis on people-oriented perspectives and methods: measuring development not 
so much on the basis of structures, as on the basis of human dignity and collective 
thinking. 


- An enabling educational ethos: nurturing, emotionally satisfying and comfortable, 
respectful of the EWRS in the role of learners, honoring their presence and 
according importance to their ‘knowledge and learning’. 


These values are integrated with the four strategies, on which Aagaz work is 
based: 


Building Strong Leadership 


* To strengthen the transformative leadership abilities of elected women 
representatives, so that they are able to exercise and reduce poverty, injustice and 
inequality in their constituencies. 


Building Reflection-Learning Spaces 


- Harvesting learnings from Aagaz Academies, so that a knowledge base is established 
and practices of women’s transformative leadership are validated. 


Building Knowledge 
- To create a universe of knowledge that can aid the sphere of learning in multiple 
contexts. 


* To contribute to the ‘mainstream’ with new knowledge about women’s inherent 
potential of transformative leadership. 


Building Constituencies 


* Tocreate an enabling environment that helps link, amplify and connect the experiences 
of elected women representatives to each other, and to the rest of the world. 


* To provide visibility to their efforts and help build solidarity among them. 


This educational process has been defined in terms of ‘transformative leadership’; 
therefore, it is important to explain what this phrase means for Aagaz Academy. The word 
‘transformative’ denotes a change in consciousness, reflection and thinking on issues of 
identity and power, shifts in emotion and action, and movement in a direction marked by 
courage, integrity and wholeness. It includes certain qualities or values, as discussed above: 
giving importance to experiential learning, people-oriented perspectives and methods, 


and establishment of an enabling environment. 
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In the light of this new consciousness, the individual will continuously evolve new 
? ‘ . ee) 

of acting and reacting in the world. The term transformative leadership’ can be use 4 
quite a wide range of contexts. In the Academy, it denotes a particular kind of leadership, 


with the following characteristics: . | 
Belief in the philosophy of ‘people’s power’ rather than ‘power over people’. 


Appreciation of the unity and strength that arises from collective leadership, 
and identifies each person’s leadership potential, significance and expression. 


Understands ‘the personal is political’ and therefore, believes in multi- 
dimensional social change, which includes changes at the level of individual, 
family, Panchayat and the entire society. 

¢ Raises questions regarding inequality and injustice, and works towards equality, 
peace and justice for all, especially those persons and groups who have hitherto 
been deprived of their basic rights.'° 


‘Transformation’ and ‘co-learning’ — both words indicate that the Aagaz faculty and the co- 
learners have the desire and openness to engage in mutual learning with each other and the 
world around. 


“When you work individually in a local setting, there are limits. There are many significant dimensions 
to working together as a team—diverse ideas, different experiences, come together and create a vast 
road for learning. This is true in terms of the women learners, too. Here it is extremely enriching to 
work as a team—and it has proven to be an excellent work principle.” 


The principle of ‘co-learning’ has been the foundation stone for all the learning processes 
in Aagaz Academy. Three basic educational techniques formed the basis of curriculum 
construction: 


| Self-development, 
individual empowerment 


The self as a means of 
transformation 


| 
| 
| | 
| Accepting ‘diversity' asa Cama tmain a support 


structure 


Within social contexts (issues of power, analysis 
of social, political and cultural factors), self- 

development as a woman (gender, class, caste, 
religion as bases of discrimination) and as a leader 
(including types of leadership) 


Understanding problems (including learning 
_ about various social welfare schemes) and Ways to 
address the needs of one's constituency (women, 
Dalit, marginalised groups), mobilising and 
initiating Gram Sabhas and adopting transparent & 
accountable leadership behaviour 


ee 


Participatory nature of women's Technical skills & 
leadership: from ‘I' to ‘we' Capabilities 


Providing information and enhancing their abilities to 
run their Panchayat (resource Mapping, planning and 
budget making, negotiation skills, public speaking) 
providing them training in functional literacy, riding 

a cycle, using a mobile, operating a DVD player, 
computer, calculator, camera etc. and teaching other 
technical skills 


sense - = 
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While designing the curriculum, three residential phases were planned within one year: for 
a total of 21 days. On one side, there was an enormous amount of enthusiasm and energy 
and on the other side, a massive challenge; how to take individual potential for learning 
to a high level of achievement, raising their ambitions from ‘I can’t’ to ‘| can’. The entire 
group remained focused on this. However, between the first and the second phase, the 
faculty realised that in order to reach a high level of achievement, it would be necessary 
to also organise the Inter-Phase Learning (period between the residential phases). Work 
proceeded on this front during the year 2006—and this became an integral part of the 
Structured Learning programme. 


Subject Matter and Educational Methods in the Curriculum 


Indicators for Self-development | Indicators for ability to Establish | Indicators for Technical skills, informa- 
oneself in one's Constituency tion and abilities 


® \ndividual abilities © From ‘|’to we’ Strengthening ® Knowledge of the constitution of 

® Strength the feeling of ‘| can’& ‘we can’ the country and 73rd Constitutional 
Amendment and reservations for 
women in Panchayat bodies 


® Social analysis; understanding 
the needs and issues of 
women, children & Dalits, and 
doing concrete work for their 
development 


® Identity in the role of a Panch- 
sarpanch 


® Development and human 
development 


® Exploring and finding one’s 
strength 


© The roles, responsibilities and rights of 


® Enhancing one’s negotiation a Panchvand Sarpanch 


skills 


® Recognising one’s weaknesses 


® Identifying the problems of 
the poor and the deprived and 
formulating relevant plans to 
address them 


® Panchayat meetings, gram sabha and 
the role of gram Sabha members 

® Dealing with obstructions and 
challenges by using available 
opportunities 


© Right to Information 
® Making the Panchayat a 


self-governance unit with 
social justice and economic 
development 


® Making work plans and budgets and 
management 


© Audit 


® Maintenance of Panchayat records 


® Understanding gender, 
patriarchy and power 


® Better implementation of 
Panchayat schemes for 
benefiting the poor, the 
deprived and women 


® Leadership qualities for 
transformative leadership ® Methods of functioning of village, 
block and district panchayats and their 


interrelations 


® Making possible people's 
access to public resources, like 
schools, Anganwadis, schools, 
ration shops etc., to establish 
control over them 


® Technical skills 


* Cycling 
© Operating the radio, TV, computer, 
phone etc. 


© Public speaking 
Using cheque books & passbook 
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Co-learning methods used in the Course 


® Small group discussion 


Internal visualisation 


® Brainstorming ® Creating dialogue within onesself 


® Role play © Relating language, words and emotions 


® Case study 
® Simulation practice/ play 


© Stimulating feelings, sensitivities 

® The day can begin with songs, but also with visuals, or 
with some action 

® Understanding the subconscious mind. Conscious use 
of nouns that signify emotions 


© Towards self-reliance 


® Presentation 


® Story telling 
® Technical skills: learning by doing 


Pe Aer ; . 
Film viewing and discussion o.-Sacinalinbanenonianneses 


® Learning visits—to various offices, and 


e ; > 
Panchayats in different states Another step: how | form ideas 


® Question-answer sessions Devising switches for internal visualisations 


® Cultural programmes Enhancing self-love 


® Sports 
® Gathering information from radio, 
newspaper 


Public speaking 


Beginning with the Transformative Leadership 


Development Course 


Seeing the interest, enthusiasm and high quality of participation among EWRs, the Academy 
kept extending the educational programme, developing it as a five-year educational cycle, in 
coordination with the five-year electoral cycle. 


Within this framework, the TLC laid a foundation, enhancing the skills of the co-learners in 
keris: of their thinking and reflections, and motivating them towards becoming increasingly 
conscious and active. In subsequent years, the Refresher Course, Open School and Subject 
based Courses, as well as Learning Journeys, have been a part of the TLC. A few are also 
able to avail of opportunities for higher education, through the Educators’ Course. 


The oa who complete the one-year curriculum are honoured with an ‘Aagaz Academy 
Pane ce Certificate’. This course provides the co-learners with various opportunities 
Mc. Recon e Classroom, Methods of self-evaluation have been developed for these 
Be cahiar § ones own learning needs, availing of opportunities, and practicing 
crip rath creates paths towards future learning and growth. There is no lack of mental 
Eomments and feedbecie oe er eee ee 
Bape focus in thie aa aor given when required. ‘Leadership development’ is the 
strategies of learn a learning. It has been seen that people have diverse ways and 

arning and therefore, it is important to have flexibility within the learning 


methods, so that the 
y can be altered as per the n ituati 
different learners. p eed of the situation, and according to 
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Academies and 


* Build and Expansion 
their Constituency - 
Through conferences 


* Creat public 


Media Campaigns 
* Help EWRs to prepare 


for elections 


A total of 72 women representatives have been deeply associated with the five-year co- 
learning process, at the Aagaz Academy, Bhopal.A number of other women representatives 
from different Gram Panchayats have participated in the Open School, and other 
transformative leadership processes within the overall Transformative Leadership Course. 
We need to closely explore the indicators of change that different women experienced and 
went through, in order to understand what learnings were most important for them, and 
how they were able to make their learnings ‘transformative’. 


The five-year academic cycle of an academy: 


Academies offer: 


¢ Batch Il and III join the TLC and 
graduates. 


Academies Announce the 
TLC post - elections 


They select EWRs (Batch-!) 
through Women’s Leadership 
Workshops and field - level 
interaction by the faculty 


Batch | of the TLC begins 


¢ Issue -based courses: For Batch 
| depending on the demand 
generated by their work. 


Academies offer: 


Allied Courses: For continuing the 
learning of graduates 


Refresher Courses: For graduates 
of Batch | and Il 


Open Courses: For graduates as 
well as other EVWVRs 


Learning Journeys: For graduates 
to expand their avenues of 
learning 


Graduates: 


opinion - 


\ I 4 


# Graduates are assisted in: 


Alliance building, Advocacy: 
Graduates come together with 
others on specific issues 


Exercising leadership more 
effectively | 


Assuming lead roles in their Research/Action Research: 


ae . Carried out by Academies and 
Building organizations . their graduates 


* Becoming active as educators — —— 


Exercising leadership through | 
fellowships 
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HOW WOMEN LEARN: 
WAYS IN WHICH ELECTED WOMEN 
5s REPRESENTATIVES LEARNT TO TAKE ON LEADERSHIP 


This chapter is based on the concrete experiences of EWRs who accepted the role 

of ‘public leadership’ after being elected into Panchayats, and realised the necessity of 

systematic learning in order to play this role.The decision to participate in an educational 

course away from their homes and villages—a course that would help them find ways 

to fulfill the public roles they suddenly occupied—was their first conscious step to 
_ ‘take initiative’ and ‘move ahead’. 


In this chapter, we will examine the following: 


|. What do the words ‘leader’, ‘leadership’, and associated processes mean to them? 
Accessing information is an essential part of learning or education. What tools did 
they have for learning, knowing or gaining information? What were their strategies 
of learning? 


2. How did these leaders break out of their disconnection with leadership and the 
field of politics? 


3. What were the supportive elements in ‘learning’ and ‘knowing/ accessing 
information’? What role did these elements play in their self-development and 
in the process of establishing themselves in their constituencies? What obstacles 
or impediments did they face? Which obstacles were they able to overcome, and 
which ones remained? 


4. What was the impact of women’s age, caste and economic class on the learning or 
educational process? What role did gender play? 


5. Can a transformative educational or learning process help to bring out 
transformative leadership? 


Out of the total 72 Aagaz graduates who participated in the five-year cycle of learning, 
a total of 36 EWRs took part in the present study. The general background of these 
women has already been discussed in Chapter 3. Aagaz Academy Bhopal took in two 
batches in the one-year Transformative Leadership Course held in the years, 2005- 
06 and 2006-07. These 72 (31 in 2005 and 4| in 2006) women representatives have 
won degrees and have had the opportunity to participate in the five-year cycle of 
continuous learning. Of these, 10 won Fellowships and 4 availed of the opportunity for 
higher education through the ‘Educators’ Course’. 
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Of the 36 women participating in the study 7 are Aagaz Fellows and 3are Educators; iS are 
Panches and 23 are Sarpanches. Approximately 64% (23 out of 36) are aged 35-50, 22% Sa 
women) are less than 35 years old, and 14% (5 women) are over 50 years.A total of 80% 
(29 women) are SC or ST, and belong to weak or medium economic class, dependent on 
dry land agriculture and labour. 7 co-learners are from OBC or general caste, and medium 
economic class. Although 20 are Hindu and 16 Adivasi, their identity is of mixed Hindu- 


Adivasi. 

Educational indices are very low. However, 38% are associated with various social 
organisations.Approximately 25% can access a phone. Exploring their political situation, we 
find 70% women have reached the post unopposed. For 98% of the women, it was their first 
opportunity to take part in an election process, and they became people’s representatives. 
Those who stood for election faced an average of 3 rivals. The average margin of votes by 
which they won was 50%. Approximately, 24% women representatives enjoyed the support 
of some political party or the other. 


The Graduates included in this study are from Batches | and 2, though the research was 
conducted during the third and fourth years of the Academy. The analysis of learning 
processes presented here has to be understood against this background. The analysis and 
arguments are based on in-depth and intensive interviews with the 36 EWRs.A detailed 
questionnaire was used for this purpose. (See Appendix 4). This analysis is both qualitative 
and quantitative. 


5.1 Self Exploration:An Instrument of Change 
The Question of Identity: Given or Self-created? 


The question of identity is associated with awareness of the self. From the very first day 
of the learning process, the questions ‘Who am I?’ and ‘What is my identity?’ predominate. 
When the co-learner has to answer these questions in front of the entire group, she 
becomes agitated and anxious. Her name, post, residence, gram panchayat, and what she 
does indicate aspects of her identity, and in the beginning it was very difficult for the EWR 
to place herself within these contexts, and present herself in front of others. Only 3 or 4 
out of the 40 women were able to give a proper presentation on themselves. The fact is that 
for women used to working in set roles, and living within family relationships, it is difficult 


in the beginning to appreciate their independent and individual ‘identity’; they may also find 
it disturbing. 


Thus understanding, constructing and maintaining one’s ‘identity’ is part of a complex and 
difficult process of a Journey of moving beyond ‘self-awareness’. 


At the Aagaz workshop, they not only hear about rules and norms, but also see that it 
is possible for everybody to sit, eat and drink together, be treated with equal dignity, get 
equitable opportunities to speak and are provided with equal facilities, with no discrimination 
on the basis of caste, class, religion, education or age; this very context prepares the co- 
learners to seek and identify their ‘self’ or selves. This search begins at the leadership training 
workshop but continues into their families, society, village and Panchayats. 
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“l was not able to study. | earn a livelihood through wage labour. | won the elections, but had no 
knowledge. In the learning workshop | ‘spoke’ a lot—that is how | gained confidence. | began speaking in 
the Panchayat too. ! was overcoming my inner fear and inhibition. Work in the Panchayat was not going 
well — | began mobilising women, told them everything about what | had learnt.We carried out many 
tasks together. In this way, | became well-known throughout the village. In the beginning, the Block officials 
used to taunt me saying, What can she do?”When | went up to the High Court to fight for the village 
school, the atmosphere changed.And now | am well known.’—Dhapu Bai. 


Dhapu Bai believes that listening to varied experiences, and viewing the film on ‘Gram 
Sabha’ during the educational course provided her with a way to mould her own identity. 


However, Baskar Bai’s experience is very different. She served as the block member even 
during the previous term. “Even then | went for meetings regularly, listened to what was going 
on, and came back; however, | wasn’t able to understand what and how to do things. During the 
education course, | learnt how to talk to people, to come to common agreements, and make 
relationships. | am not rich nor am | a big farmer, but | have gained recognition due to my courage 
and knowledge.” 


Another interviewee notes, “After learning, when | began doing a few things myself, | received 
respect as well as recognition and a new identity.” 


The three experiences shared above indicate that ‘making one’s identity’ is the result of 
a people-oriented style of leadership. The methods by which recognition and popularity 
were gained are — ability to speak effectively, taking everybody’s views on any matter, 
ability to relate different viewpoints, being well informed and taking tasks to the very 
end. These interviewees were also alert about the impediments and obstacles on their 
path. Therefore, even in a hostile environment, they kept up their morale by sharing all 
that they had learnt with others in their constituencies. This is a transformative process, 
at the level of both education and leadership. The individual as well as the group gets 
strengthened in the process. 


A second strategy was — use of media. In order to complete the tasks they had taken up, the 
women who have been mentioned above used this strategy. These methods contribute to 
building up self-confidence and self-esteem.At the same time, diversity in different women’s 
life experiences is reflected in their learning experiences, which affects their ‘identity’. 
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Table 9.1: Identity of elected women representatives 
category) distribution 
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Table 9.2: Identity of elected women representatives: Age-wise distribution 
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See the table below: 4 


Table 9: Elected Woman Representatives’ Identity in their Panchayats 


Established thei Not able t f 
Position held in the Pan- idaniies ce . ot able to emerge out o 


chayat 


Familial Identities 


Out of 13 Sarpanches, 6 (46.2%), and of 23 Panches, [5 (65.2%) were able to establish 
their new identity as EWRs. This means that 15 out of the 36 EWRs were not able to 
emerge out of their familial identities. some of the main reasons for this were restrictions 
on their mobility outside the house, notions of family honor (izzat), and verbal assault 
on coming home late, etc. Of the 15 who remained mired in familial identities, 75% were 
trapped in family restrictions and social taboos, and the rest due to village dynamics 
involving caste, class and so on. 


The manner in which 23 women representatives managed to win new recognition and 
identities is indicated in the following table: 


Table 10: Reasons for formation of Identity of women Panches and Sarpanches 


Reasons for formation of identity 


Building contacts and interacting within 
their constituencies 


Construction work 


Fulfilling roles and responsibilities ap- 
propriated to them as Panch/ Sarpanch. | 


Procuring benefits from schemes for 
eople 


Clearly, 16 (42.5%) out of 23, won recognition by fulfilling roles and responsibilities 
appropriate to their posts. Another 5 (23.8%) consider their success is due to building 
contacts and interacting within their constituencies.4 interviewees think their recognition 
is due to the construction work they have carried out, while 2 put it down to procuring 
benefits from schemes for people, and | considers having won elections is the major 


reason for her new identity/ recognition. 
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There are also some differences clearly based on post, caste and class. For instance, 
Sarpanches have control over Panchayat funds, so they have made their identity relatively 
on the basis of factors like construction work, procuring scheme benefits, or simply 
winning the election, rather than through struggle or any other effort. On the other hand, 
Panches have had to work harder, utilising more effective means, to win the support of 
people in their constituencies and fulfilling their role as people's representatives. 


As self-created identity markers grow stronger, they add onto the other indices of 
identity which are either inherited or granted by others, and a process of assimilation 
takes place -- providing an overall sense of self and self-confidence. At the same time, 
there is a development of the ability to analyse social identities and their association with 
discriminatory practices, such as caste, class and gender. 


Relation between Identity and Self-development 


Identity markers play a significant role in rendering a person powerless, or powerful. 
Self-created identities are an effective means for weakening those identities which are 
associated with powerlessness. For self-creation, inner and outer preparation to engage 
in continuous transformation is required. 


In co-learning, this has to be understood in the context of self-development, i.e., 
transformative change in the self. What will the indicators for this change be; indicators 
that can measure qualitative change, which may be different for different persons? The 
change to a great extent is internal, but it can be seen and understood in terms of everyday 
behaviour. In the present research, the changes that have occurred within learners, due to 
the co-learning process, have been explored with the help of a number of questions. 


Through these questions, we have tried to understand what changes the learners consider 
to be most important. 


gh 
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Table 11.1: Changes in Elected Women Representatives: Caste-wise distribution 


Mobility & Changein | Increased Social Reduced Nochange | Total | 
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Table 11.2: Changes in Elected Women Representatives: Class - wise distribution 
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Table 11.3: Changes in Elected Women Representatives: Age-wise distribution 


Mobility& | Increased Social Reduced 
| confidence interaction & change hesitation 
| increased in perspective 
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See the table below: . 


Table 11: Changes in Elected Women Representatives 


Position Mobility & Increased Social Reduced No change Total 
held in the confidence interaction hesitation 
Panchayat increased & change in 


perspective 
we [© pe [| me | ™ [me T 


|| out of 23 Panches and 3 out of || Sarpanches (total 36.14%) have assessed the 
most important indicator of change to be their increased interaction with people in 
the constituency and beneficiaries, along with change in their own social perspective. 
Another 8 Panches and 8 Sarpanches (total 44.4%) considered increased mobility outside 
the house and consequent enhanced self-confidence to be the major change indicator. 3 
other EWRs have pointed towards reduction in inhibitions/ hesitation as the main change 
indicator; while 3 find no change in themselves. 


No changes can be seen here on the basis of caste, economic class and age-wise 
distribution, but the tribal women who anyway venture out of their homes for labour or 
domestic purposes - say that now they are also able to go out for their learning or public/ 
official work, which they consider as an important change. 


Another important indicator is ‘taking decisions’. 3! out of 36 women representatives 
(86%) have begun taking their own decisions. As Table 12 shows (given below), 20 of these 
women take decisions regarding Panchayat and household (some, not all decisions), while 
10 take decisions in the sphere of household, and | only in the sphere of Panchayat. There 
are 5 who are not taking decisions at all; they feel it is not their responsibility. The most 
important factor, however, is the confidence and desire to take decisions. 


Table 12: Decisions taken by Elected Women Representatives 


Household 


Position Panchayat Panchyat & 
held in the decisions household decisions 
Panchayat decisions 


Panch 
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household 
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Panchayat 
decisions 


Economic Panchayat Panchayat & Household 
class decisions household decisions 
decisions 


The EWRs described the following as their important achievements: speaking without 
hesitation to officials; increased mobility and interactions; and getting work 
done in their area. They have also noted the learning to do all this and also gained the 
confidence to learn. Out of 36 EWRs, 8 believe that they learnt it at Aagaz workshops 
when officials were invited for discussions, as well as by observing and listening to 
other women when they spoke (peer learning); another |7 felt they gained confidence 
and shed their inhibitions about speaking when they visited government offices and 
understood the functioning of various departments. 10 women had taken no initiative 
so far in these matters, while | said she had prior experience. Overall, approximately 


Table 13: How Elected Women Representatives gained confidence to speak with Officials 


Position Learnt during Practiced after Still does not Prior 


held in the Aagaz TLC 
| Panchayat ; Aagaz TLC experience 


Sarpanch 
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Dhapu Bai says, “Government functionaries or officers never come forward to provide any 
information, nor do they carry out their work. It is, therefore, essential to develop the confidence 
and understanding of how to talk with them. One should also know how to persist to get 
the work done, so that the promises we have made are fulfilled. Now, we have gained this 
courage and self-confidence.” During the co-learning sessions, various opportunities are 
created, administrative officials are frequently invited to the sessions, visits are arranged 
to important offices, and telephonic conversations about village problems are practiced. 


Table 13.1: How EWRs Gained Confidence to Speak with Officials : Caste-wise distribution 


Learnt during Aagaz | Practiced after Still does not Prior 
TLC workshops Aagaz TLC experience 
workshops 


Total 
Table 13.2: How EWRs Gained Confidence to Speak with Officials : Class-wise distribution 
Economic Learnt during Practiced after Stilldoesnot | Prior experi- 


Aagaz TLC work- Aagaz TLC 
workshops 


Table 13.3: How EWRs Gained Confidence to Speak with Officials: Age-wise distribution 
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The learners have observed that it is not as if there is only one way of sie a 
particular thing. When you put yourself to the task of learning a few different things, 

ou also become capable of doing some other things, which you may not have been 
SO directly. “First | learnt to cycle, which gave me a lot of joy, which | could never 
have imagined. | used to feel | can do nothing apart from wage labour. Now | feel | can do 
everything.When | used a microphone for the first time— | realised that | will be able to 
speak in the village meetings also. Now whenever there is a problem regarding anything, 
| immediately think of going to the concerned officials.” — Indira Bai, Ward Panch. 


‘ 


As John Holt has written (in Instead of Education’), “A person is recognised by his qualities, 
interests and beliefs, which he himself explores, chooses and organises. Alongside, to enrich his 


; | 
life, he constantly seeks new experiences.” 


These EWRs have had different ways and modes. According to Samota Bai, learning and 
leadership can be understood as a series of chronological developments — “First begin 
attending meetings. Keep finding out about meetings—repeatedly as and when the meeting is 
to happen. Mobilise three or four other women, and together place matters at the meeting, 
build up pressure.When you attend frequently, the Secretary and other powerful persons will 
realise that you are not going to sit quiet, therefore they will have to accord due respect to 
you. Like a small child, who weighs very little and then gradually grows. Our growth as leaders 
is also similar.” 


Ward Panch Sauram Bai puts it rather differently — “I became so involved with learning 
new things; about how to become a leader, it was as if there was a constant spin in my head 
and heart. | grew drunk on work; it became an obsession with me. Day and night, | remained 
engrossed in these matters...” 


Another EWR, Baskar Bai, said, “After learning, | certainly became very enthusiastic, but | was 
afraid in some corner of my mind, apprehensive, lest something | do has the opposite effect. 
When I saw other women speaking fearlessly, speaking forcefully over the mike, then | too felt 


like putting at least something across.When | picked up all the information about the village, | 
became vocal.” 
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5.2 Learning Opportunities: Strategies and Motivating factors 


Learning becomes a conscious process if and when a person is able to seek opportunities 
to pick up what she/he wants to, and utilise those opportunities to the hilt. In this context, 


the 36 respondents included in this study displayed various strategies, and revealed a 
number of motivating factors. 


A. How did they locate opportunities for learning? What were their strategies? 


Virtually all the women said they were able to join educational processes only 
after loosening their family restrictions. Procuring family support was the first step. 
Some brought their husbands along with them for the first few sessions. Through 
this, husbands could understand why it was important for them to come and learn 
there. 


They would wind up household work before stepping out, which meant performing 
more work than usual, so that nobody could stop them from going out on the 
pretext of undone housework. 


Through the women becoming ‘knowledgeable’ and performing ‘good work’, their 
husbands too will gain more status and respect — 3 respondents explained they 
understood this ambition of their husbands, when they were not ticked off (by the 
husbands) despite some loss to farming or animals due to their absence. 


Over one-third of the respondents believe that, going to big cities like Bhopal and 
Delhi, meeting big officials (Commissioner, Collector etc.), meeting big leaders 
(President, Governor etc.) and gaining new information made a huge impact on 
their families and communities. Due to these factors, they began to be seen as 
influential. 


Books, newspapers and documents they brought back from the Academy, which 
revealed their participation in the educational process, through photos or publications 
having their names, had an impact on their families, society and Panchayats. 


More than half accepted that they were able to confront the pressures which 
obstructed them from attending the education workshops, due to changes in their 
personalities, absorption of new information, and growing involvement in work. 


The well defined schedule of TLC helped them manage their responsibilities at 
home. They did this by sharing their responsibilities with either their daughters 
or relatives (mostly women). Thus it was proved that by sharing responsibilities, 
women showed their solidarity towards each other. 
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B. What were the motivating factors behind joining and continuing in the 
Leadership Education course? 


| became deeply aware of the responsibilities of elected representatives; therefore, 
felt anxious — what will those people who have voted for me, say? — | have to work 


for them. 
2. Poverty and discrimination in one’s life motivates one to work against poverty and 
discriminatory practices. 


3. Through information and understanding of the problems faced by the poor, one 
realises that Panchayat is a means of procuring benefits for them. 


4. For poor, Dalit and Adivasi elected representatives, ‘information’ is necessary not 
just for the post, but also because it is the only weapon for enhancing status. 


5. By increasing understanding and fulfilling one’s role in a proper manner, there is 
hope of winning greater respect from the village and the family. 


6. Learning new ways — where a snake passes, it leaves a track behind — similarly | may 
not have any post, but my identity and recognition will remain. 


7. Doing good work: if one works for the poor, one earns a good name. 


8. By learning new information and skills, courage and self-confidence grows, and the 
desire to surge forward gets strengthened. 


9. Increased desire to work as required by the post and role. 
10. Our knowledge increases when we come here. 
I 1.We do all the work ourselves, learn ourselves. 


|2. Here we have the opportunity for learning; we can ask any question freely. We can 
explore directions and paths for anything we want to learn. 


I3.Here there is no danger of being scolded, insulted, laughed at or seen as inferior. 
|4.We get respect and honour, which we are never given at home. 


I5.No caste discrimination and insult, rather for the first time in our lives, nobody 
enquired, what is your caste? We were given exactly the same opportunities as 
everybody else. 


16. We received a warm welcome to the educational program, and were treated as 


leaders. We were constantly made to realise that we are leaders. 
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5.3 Obstacles to Learningand Leadership: Role of Education in 
Overcoming Obstacles 


Bringing women into grassroots politics through the 73rd Constitutional Amendment 
was part of an explicit agenda of promoting rights. Yet, it is clear that there is a wide gap 
between women’s constitutional rights, and the roles, identity and rights given by society. 
This is the reason why actually gaining power, and translating it into governance through 
control over the different aspects of power, proceeds at a slow pace, so much so as to 
be nearly invisible.Attributing political inexperience as the cause for the slow translation 
of power into governance is not sufficient. Picking up appropriate abilities and skills for 
leadership does not ensure that EWRs will be able to practice it successfully in the field. 
The matter is not so simple or straightforward. Women’s inequality is, in fact, so deeply 
interwoven into the social and political fabric and structure, that, with some quantitative 
and qualitative exceptions, women get pulled backwards. 


It can be said that education and learning take place in particular contexts, and if these 
are based on the learners’ needs and interests, then implementation becomes faster and 
better. This section of the research study looks into what obstacles stood in the way of 
learning and practicing leadership? Further, what insights did the co-learning methods 
and processes provide to the co-learners, to help them overcome those obstacles? 


The following table indicates the factors that impede women’s learning and leadership: 


Table 14: Impediments in the path of elected women representatives 


Opposition | Language | Other Poverty 
by powerful | Panch, | 
Sarpanch | 


This table is made on the basis of the major obstacles faced by each respondent, although 
in fact, each of them faced more than one obstacle. 10 women said that their family was 
the major obstacle: while 9 thought it was the impact of powerful castes. For 6, Panchayat 
Secretaries pose the major impediment: while for another 6, it is the other elected women 
representatives. | said language is the main obstacle; while another said poverty is the main 
obstacle. 3 respondents did not mention any impediments in their way. 


Since a Sarpanch controls the funds and administrative machinery, men of her family, 
powerful castes, other Panches and the Secretary create obstacles in her work by 
using slander, making threats, insulting her, forcing control on her and causing fear, so 
as to continue carrying out their own nefarious activities. Similarly, in the context of 
a Panch, male family members try to control and restrict her movements, powerful 
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castes terrorise and insult her, The Secretary and Sarpanch conceal information, do not 
cooperate and refuse to hear her. Respondents said that there are vested interests 
posing obstacles in the ways of both, the Panch and the Sarpanch, preventing them from 
becoming knowledgeable, empowered and popular due to their leadership and effective 
work. Another major fear is, removal of financial control from their hands, which is a 
challenge to their political-economic control and power All these people want to impose 
restrictions on the mobility and learning of the EWRs. It is noteworthy that except for | 
respondent, none of the others mentioned their poverty and/or dependence on farming 


and wage labour, as a major obstructing factor. 


Table 14.1 Obstacles to EWRs’ Leadership: Caste-wise distribution 


Economic Opposition 
class by powerful Pe 
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Table 14, < Obstacles to EWRs’ Leadership: Age-wise distribution 
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When we examine the role of economic class, we find that for women from (relatively) well- 
off backgrounds, family poses the major obstruction. Some have also pointed to powerful 
caste forces as an obstructing factor. On the other hand, for women belonging to weak and 
medium classes, the Panchayat Secretary is the biggest obstacle. 


While examining the role of caste, we note that for women from SC and ST backgrounds, it 
is the upper castes and the Panchayat Secretary that pose maximum obstacles, but for 23%, 
family men too are impediments. Similar results emerge, on an average, in the context of age 


(Appendix |, Table 5.3). 


Interviews with elected women representatives reveal that: 


Various impeding factors that can be grouped under ‘gender’ and ‘caste’ include the following: 
family restrictions, caste restrictions, not allowed to go out of their homes, ‘ghunghat’ (veil, 
implying restriction on social interactions with males), burden of household responsibilities, 
responsibility of caring for family, family izzat (honour), and taboo against speaking in front 
of elders. 


Another significant finding is that the post of Sarpanch, who is high in the hierarchy, suffers 
from so much pressure and manipulation that most Sarpanches are not able to make much 
progress in taking leadership, or in learning. Making progress is measured, in this context, as 
the proper fulfillment of responsibilities, which are associated with their post. 


For instance, “Phoolvati Bai’s husband always hangs around with her. He wants to do everything, 
even the signatures! He wants everybody to respect and recognise him. Powerful people help by 
keeping him in the forefront. But Phoolvati Bai herself feels burdened by others’ favours: because 
these powerful persons had made her stand for elections, and ensured her victory.To avoid conflict, 
she does not include all the village people in decision making processes. She says, ‘We respect those 
who got us this post, we work according to their wishes. Our village is full of rascals, who betray one 
another’ Because of her attitude, Phoolvati Bai has been unable to win the confidence of the poor 
and Dalits, including her own caste, of the village.” 


“Some other Sarpanches are caught in similar situations, and the co-learning program creates a 
sharp conflict within them, which often made them lethargic, silent and disinterested. Although 
they did not become totally inactive, they carefully chose when to express a reaction, and when not 
to.... 


“During the co-learning, Panches were sometimes enthused by the learnings, but sometimes they 
saw it as a threat.When Muliya Bai said, ‘Sarpanch is not the owner of the Panchayat, she should 
work together with the Panches. If she doesn’t listen, we can take legal recourse’; or when Dwarka 
Bai said, ‘Attending meetings is our right. Panches should first talk amongst themselves and build up 
consensus; then they can together be a pressure group within the power structure.’ The contradiction 
between Sarpanches and Panches created an ethos full of conflict. The faculty had to put in lots of 
effort to convert the conflict into logical arguments and meaningful discussion. ... 


“Often the co-learners say, with great determination that it is essential to take power into their own 
hands in order to work towards reducing poverty, caste discrimination and women’s inequality.” 
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Table 15.1 How elected women representatives overcame obstacles: Caste-wise distribution 


Interaction with 
hostile persons 
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Table 15.3: How elected women representatives overcame obstacles : Age-wise distribution 


Interaction with Building Obstacles No Complained | Grand total 
hostile persons support remain obstacles 
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Domestic atmosphere and politicgl dynamics have directly affected the women leaders’ 
educational processes. Approximately, 30 out of 36 elected representatives were not able 
to participate in 100% of educational opportunities. For many, gaps between ‘learning’ and 
‘doing’ were too many to fully cross. Even when they were performing well in the educational 
course, they were unable to fully translate the learnings in their constituencies. 


How the elected women representatives overcame obstacles 


Still, results on the whole are not discouraging -- because despite these problems, they 
have kept up their learning-and-understanding processes, through small steps.And they have 
evolved ways to try and overcome several of the obstacles in their path. The following table 
shows what these ways were, and whether these ways proved effective. 


Table 15: Elected women representatives’ Methods to Overcome Obstacles 


Building 
support 


Interaction 
with hostile 
persons 


Position 
held in the 
Panchayat 
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According to 21 out of 36 respondents (587), the obstacles are still very much there. Interviews 
reveal their continuous efforts to overcome the obstacles — forming women’s groups and 
community groups, filing complaints, attempting negotiation etc. The maximum number in this 
category is of Sarpanches. Clearly, control over funds and governance structures will not so 
easily be given over by the erstwhile powerful nexus. This demands greater efforts, sharper 
strategies and struggles. “The powerful class works like a nexus — whether in the matter of 
false BPL cards or in connection with welfare programs. Elected representatives face enmity 
when they try to get false names removed and names of the genuine poor included for 
appropriate benefits. They have still not stopped raising this issue of economic exclusion. 
They are thinking of an organised forum for the processes of building ‘identity’, so that no 
woman representative gets ‘solated and becomes the victim of harassment, and conflicts do 
not remain restricted to the local levels.”’ 


Obstacles | Noobstacles | 
remain 


One Sarpanch has adopted a strategy of increasing interaction with hostile persons; she 
mentioned that she has initiated a way of balancing benefits obtained for these powerful 
persons, and for the poor — thus opening up a way to move forward. 2| respondents said 
they have been unable to overcome obstacles, while 4 respondents (all Panches) claim, they 
face no obstacles. Only | (Panch) said she found solutions by filing a complaint with senior 
officials. Another 2 Sarpanches and 7 Ward Panches kept up the strategy of building a support 
base within their constituencies. They have managed to motivate some men to join forces. 
Interviews with these women revealed that they systematically shared their learnings, and 
involved others, including several men, in various joint tasks. Through this, they were not only 
able to enhance their own strength, but were also able to empower the common person. 
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One Sarpanch who used the strategy of winning over hostile caste-elements by pebied: 
interaction with them was from a weak economic class, and from the ST group. sa 
8 EWRs who used the strategy of mobilising support base, were from SC, ST or 
backgrounds. Those who still face obstacles, are also from the same caste group as the 8 
EWRs mentioned before. Of these, about 80% are from medium economic class. Analysing 
on the basis of caste, it emerges that EWRs belonging to SC,ST and BC backgrounds adopted 
the strategy of building support base in their constituencies, while general category and OBC 
representatives still have the obstacles existing. They are confronting obstacles, mostly from 
family, other elected representatives, and powérful individuals. 


When we examine how EWRs overcame obstacles on the basis of age, we find that women 
from medium age group have been relatively more successful. Of the total number of women 
(36) who overcame obstacles by use of any of the 5 categories (interaction with hostile 
elements, support structure, filing complaint, no obstacles, or obstacles still exist), 8 (that is 
approximately 187%) are aged less than 35 years: of these, 2 said they faced no obstacles while 
4 still have obstacles existing. Most women are in the medium age group (36-50 years) — of 
which 8 have built support structures, and | complained to higher authorities. The oldest age 
group (over 50 years) has 5 co-learners in all, who still confront obstacles; they are unable to 
summon up resources to confront those obstacles. 


It is worth noting that the one respondent who has utilised the strategy of increasing 
interaction with hostile elements belongs to SC, ST caste groups, hails from a weak economic 
category and is young. She has the ambition to fight the elections again. 


“Dhapu Bai, Kurku Adivasi, Sarpanch, well understood power dynamics in her village.The learning 
programme helped her see how new dynamics could be generated. Realistic stories and films 
helped build up her confidence. Approximately one and a half years after winning elections, 
for the first time she took the decision to organise a Gram Sabha, for which she enlisted help 
from the Sakhi Manch.Along with the poor and marginalised groups, she also mobilised women 
from big farmer families, and held a bhajan mandali’ (singing religious Songs together) and a 
community meal.Women from SC families cooked the food. Thus, she tackled two challenges at 
once — gender and caste — and then went on to focus her work on girls’ education. Now, she is 
able to take up other issues as well.” 
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The following points were highlighted in interviews: 
|. All 36 respondents made efforts to overcome obstacles. 


> All realised it is impossible to work alone, and so began a process of building support 
structures. 


3. It was easier to win support where there were women’s SHGs or impact of some social 
organisation. 


4. |f respondents had political ambitions, and families too wanted status and name, there 
were enormous efforts made to overcome obstacles. 


5. Most began with their own families — talking and winning over husbands and other 
family members. 


6. Gaining technical skills and capabilities proved a powerful medium for helping overcome 
obstacles. 


In their interviews, respondents also mentioned their efforts to change power dynamics 
within their families. For instance, “When people laugh and say to my husband that I, being 
his wife, go out so much, do not fulfill my family obligations, and act like a leader, my husband 
himself answers, saying, “I've granted her leave. She has got a post. As for home and field, 
we can look after it’?” (Sauram Bai, Panch). The study has brought out various reasons for 
husbands being supportive or non-supportive. It emerges that husbands’ support may be due 
to different ambitions and personalities. Some husbands are simple folks who respect their 
wives’ contributions; in such cases, the wife usually takes her own decisions. Some husbands 
feel very involved with their wives’ rise in status, feeling the family’s status has risen; they 
may want to stand for the next elections themselves, and therefore, go along with the wife, 
wherever she goes in the constituency. In such cases, at least the wife benefits by being allowed 
to go out and move around in the area. 


Various studies reveal — “When women bow down in front of men, as dependents, the 
relation between them is not based on equality. Rather, these relations are inevitably based on 
maintenance of hierarchy. Raising their voices and power within the family can help women to 
question and reduce prejudices. Stepping outside in the world, however, fetches them more 
respect, increases their negotiation power, and enhances possibilities to exercise freedom.” 
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5.4 Impact of Learning on Gender Relations ey _ 

“Society, family and state influence gender — in terms of unequal division of work, i yee: oe 
and rights, and strong stereotypes — affects women’s learning and taking of leader ship aa it 
has emerged from many research studies. We want to examine it again in the light of EWRs 


experiences: 
One, is there any transformative impact of various non-governmental initiatives, stemming 
from constitutional rights and international agreements, upon rural society? 


Two, what is the impact of transformative leadership education on gender formations and 


behaviours? 


The first and foremost challenge confronting EWRs and Academy faculty is -- how to tackle 
patriarchal family and society, which excludes women from political life? When they return to 
their constituencies after participating in structured learning, they have a great desire to jump 
into public life, moving beyond their private worlds. They start thinking and deciding what 
steps they will take, when, for which issue. Aagaz graduates have initiated major campaigns 
for building better governance, facing difficulties and tackling conflicts. 


Respondents have indicated the existence and complexity of dual roles in family and in the 
Panchayat. Fulfillment of their new roles — due to which, despite a great desire, many were unable to 
Participate in co-learning, and several (approximately 30%) dropped out mid-stream. On the one hand, 
traditional systems keep women tied to the home, and deprived of decision-making opportunities; 
while on the other hand, leadership requires exactly the opposite behaviour. Earlier the faculty had 
to talk to family members to persuade them to let the EWRs come for the course, but now they 
themselves talk and elicit family approval.” 


‘Women in development’ (WID) approach has now given way to Women and development’ 
(WAD).WID focused on meeting women’s basic needs and utilising their traditional skills 
and capacities, to achieve developmental goals. WID Policies and programmes did not 
question women’s oppression, nor biases related to poverty. The programmes of women’s 
Empowerment, begun in the 1980s, talk of redefining gender relations, but as the present 
study indicates, their scope and reach is rather limited. “Gender relations are interwoven with 
social structures in complex ways — formed by customs, rules and prevailing beliefs. Through these, 
hierarchies are dominant in families, society and state policy.” 


“Co-learning has resulted in parallel processes of ‘learning’ and ‘doing’. Due to EWRs’ increasing 
capacity to behave as leaders, conflict situations have increased. As a reaction, efforts were made to 


Panchayats is a major challenge for EWRs.There are countless examples of Secretaries, ex-Sarpanch or 
other powerful persons, who did not let the EWRs establish their roles. Similarly, in countless instances, 
husbands or other male relatives took — or kept — Panchayat matters in their own hands.” 
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Interviews with respondents helps understand how EWRs recognised and analysed these 
complex gender-power dynamics, and moved towards ‘doing’. For instance, “When during co- 
learning workshops, | observed men and women working together — whether it is cleaning or washing 
clothes, there was no discrimination between men and women — | explained this to my husband and 
prepared him to handle the household. Now he does not mind.We cook together, and also do other 
housework together.” (Samota Bai) 


Baskar Bai says, “We have broken all rules. Now everybody behaves as equals in the family. | have 
sent my daughters to school. Earlier | never spoke to my father-in-law. Now we all sit together and talk. 
| now call the Gram Sabha and Panchayat meetings. My mind has opened up, through learning.” 


“During the game, ‘how many restrictions on women’, | learnt that by veiling one’s face, one is unable 
to see the world. This is extremely problematic. | resolved to immediately remove the veil ( ghunghat), 
and now | can say the same to other women.” (Sauram Bai) 


In the context of the same game, Baskar Bai learnt — “I knew women have a weak social position. 
But that there are so many restrictions or fetters — | learnt from the game. Education is the biggest 
weapon to open these fetters. | will, first of all open the fetters that chain my mind — so that later 
| can use my mind to open up other restrictions.” Both believe that to live with dignity and to 
run a Panchayat effectively, it is essential to overcome all restrictions, one by one, which are 
big barriers to learning and doing. Sapna Bai too believes, “Only after shedding the ghunghat 
could | talk to people at par in the family and Panchayat. These restrictions do not let us actualise 
equality, and to talk about equality becomes meaningless.” Gulab Bai moves a step further — “T 
am spreading the idea that now the daughters and daughters-in-laws of the village should leave the 
veil behind. When in the first meeting we put chairs and women too sat at the same level as the 
Sarpanch and Secretary, there was an uproar.We explained to the men that in accordance with our 
posts, we have to leave the ghunghat and sit as equals.At the same time, we placed a vessel of water, 
so that everybody in the Panchayat could drink water from their own hands.” 


People in the neighbourhood taunted Gulab Bai’s husband, saying, “You cook and care for 
agriculture. She goes around unveiled.’ His masculine ego rose, and he prevented me from going out. 
| stayed home for a few days. Meanwhile | gathered a few women, and we went to the Gram Sabha 
and raised the issue of an Anganwadi, for the first time. The proposal was passed. | again explained 
matters to my husband after which, | came to take part in the co-learning workshop.” 


Another respondent, Sarpanch Poona Bai, says, “| never did anything according to my wishes 
— neither before nor after marriage. My husband also said, ‘You know nothing, nor can you speak, 
what will you do going to the co-learning programme?’ But now | feel fearless. | am able to raise my 
voice.” Ayodhya Bai’s husband too was coached by some village elders, to keep his wife tied 
up. Parvati Bai feels she is weak and lacks self-confidence, due to being deprived of nutrition 


and married off in childhood. 


Almost all accepted that participating in the co-learning programme empowered them 
through ‘learning’ and ‘doing’. Now they are opposing the low status assigned to them, and 
taking initiatives for their own rights and the common good. But most EWRs have indicated 
that their biggest challenge is — the inactive and dysfunctional state of the Panchayat. Meetings 
are not convened, information and accounts are hidden from them, and proposals are not 
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documented. One respondent said that when she made enquiries and landed up with some 
eS at ee Panchayat meeting, the Secretary and other powerful people quickly dissolved 


is | -activating women. 
the meeting! This is one method of alienating and de-ac g 


EWRs have employed diverse strategies to resolve such conflicts at the local level, have 
achieved varying degrees of success. All respondents acknowledge that they are no longer 
alienated or cut off from the political processes and public life. Several of them have waged 
campaigns against their Panchayat Secretaries, and adopted ways to avert or resolve conflicts 
with powerful persons. By investing more time.n their public roles, there isa positive change 
in their traditional roles, which is the beginning of transformation in gender relations and 
roles in the village, helping to forge new images and identities for women. 


5.5. Impact of Learning on Caste, Class and Culture 


Traditionally the family structure is patriarchal, hierarchical and undemocratic. Culture also 
enshrines this. An indirect demand of political democratisation is democratisation of other 
social institutions. Unequal division of work, rights and resources gives rise to cultural beliefs 
that make it difficult to democratise social institutions. “Social and economic life lacks democracy, 
which makes it difficult to usher in democracy in other spheres. There are hundreds of ways for the 
Poor to loot as they want, from the democratic processes. Therefore, a one-point programme to level 
social, economic and political inequalities is a pre-condition for democracy.” 


Challenging the nexus of power (powerful persons, castes and local administration) at the local 
level brings to the fore underlying enmities, highlighting caste and class, and gets re-inscribed 
with the aid or culture. In what ways have the EWRs been able to affect this situation? Let us 
see with the help of some examples. 


Sarpanch Amravati Bai says, “Our village is very dangerous. Rich and influential people take all the 
decisions. However, | thought, since | have this responsibility, | should try and see what happens. We 
learnt many things at the workshop. We decided to organise drinking water in the Panchayat, took 
approval of all at the Gram Sabha, and passed a proposal with signatures. We had to begin with 
the part of the village which has maximum population. The influential people not only opposed us, 
but also pressurised us with the help of high officials and politicians. We knew this would happen. 
We placed rules, regulations and people’s consensus in front of them, thus opening the way for us 
to move ahead.” Another instance is the way in which Sarpanch Prembai learnt to analyse the 
real situation in her village — “The big (rich and upper caste) people of the village exploit the poor 
(small and Dalit) people; therefore it will be essential for the poor to unite and pool their energies and 
strength, so that they are not being crushed. But unity is not only an imperative to work and, which 
strengthens the poor; it is equally necessary to obtain and use political power.” Another respondent 
Suman Bai shares the following experience; “ owerful people do not want a Dalit to be the 
Sarpanch. They consider it to be an insult. They filed a no-confidence motion against me.When it fell 
through, because of the Support | gathered, they went to the court. Although all the poor and Dalit 


Panches supported me, but were not able to speak in front of the powerful people. But the voters 
are all with me.” 
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According to Gulab Bai, “Earlier when any work had to be done or there was a difficulty, poor 
people came and appealed to rich and influential people, who helped a bit. Now the poor person 


goes directly to Gram Sabha or Panchayat meetings, appealing for appropriate help.The powerful do 
not like this.” 


This has not been an easy achievement for the EWRs. Often they have described, in their 
interviews, being extremely stressed out, due to which various health problems have cropped 
up. They aren't able to sleep all night sometimes. Complaints of restlessness, anxiety, panic, 
headache, stomach ache and white discharge are common with them. There is a constant 
threat of insult, abuse, assault or violence from the powerful persons. Such problems will 
not be solved or go away at one stroke, with any one strategy. How does the process of 
continuous learning work to instill this understanding? Mooliya Bai says, “There was always 
so much untouchability that we could not fill water together, or sit together. But here at the Aagaz 
workshops women of all castes live together — eat, sit and learn together. This has helped me 
understand that untouchability is created to keep us oppressed.We are actually all similar.” Resham 
Bai learns, from the ‘tiger-goat’ simulation exercise, that, “We (poor) are always terrified of the tigers 
(powerful), thinking somebody will eat us up. But we can strategise to control the people who live like 
tigers in society. As our strength increases, they will no longer be able to act as they please.” 


In the context of women, political power Is articulated in the space where personal and 
public coexist. Power and powerlessness mean different things for each individual woman. 
Power is based on caste, class, age, marital status, and may be even perceived in different and 
contradictory ways in different areas of one’s life.To understand power during the process of 
transformation, institutions and values have to be examined in personal and political contexts. 
Values closely reflect established beliefs and cultural identities, so an appropriate atmosphere 
is required for understanding and questioning these. 


The Aagaz methodology provides space for each individual to examine one’s perspective 
and thinking. “Neither power, nor perspective, is stable. A continuous process of resistance 
exists on the part of those groups who are at the margins of the society. Due to this, various 
changes keep happening in the structures of power.When the challenges become sufficiently 
strong and widespread, a total transformation of power structures may occur.’ | | 


In situations where tremendous inequalities prevail, hegemonic institutions and ideologies 
strengthen the system. Caste, class and other hierarchical structures are perpetuated and 
reinforced. EWRs have to continually face threats and conflict, which seriously affects their 
work. Transformation is a continuous struggle which can only be based on strong roots amidst 
the people. Interviews indicate that EWRs are moving in this direction. 


Sarpanch Dhapu Bai adopted a novel strategy. She established a women’s bhajan 
mandali (prayer songs group), which women from all castes gladly joined.They met twice 
a month at different homes. In between the singing, she brought in issues of equality 
and justice. Dalit women gave out water and snacks to all, and everybody sat and sang 
together. She did all this in the name of god.Where once a Dalit’s shadow even could not 


fall on an upper caste, there people now do not object; in fact they join.” 
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In 2007, Independence Day, Bhopal Academy graduate Maina Bai went, with 80 Adivasi 
women from her village Kurlikalan, to Nanjipura village Gram Sabha. Kurlikalan is one 
of the four villages in Nanjipura Gram Panchayat. It has about 500 families. Out of 
these, 100 are Dalit and Adivasi, while about 150 are from economically well-off and 
politically well-connected Sendhav community. Powerful people from this community 
prevented Maina Bai from going into the meeting. She was verbally abused, spat upon, 
and_ stoned, until she felt compelled to leave. Maina Bai mobilised other women 
and together they became vanguards of change. These women were scolded, told 
their place was at home, not outside, but they did not lose heart. They tried to file a 
complaint at the police station, but failed. Finally, three months later, media reports 
forced the police to register the case and investigations were conducted. With the 
support of a local citizen’s group, the EWRs have been struggling to establish their 
right to participate in governance. Despite of such instances of sheer struggle, a 
local teacher was suspended after they filed a complaint. Thereafter, they have been 
allowed to sit in the meetings, wherein they raise important issues such as the Public 
Distribution System and Anganwadi reforms. 
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5.6 Use of Technical Skills if Increasing EWRs’ Active Roles 

Learning to use diverse mechanical devices was an important part of the leadership 
programme. Microphone, telephone, radio, watch, cycle, television, camera etc. were made 
available at the site,and two hours were set aside each day for this. Literacy and various other 
teaching learning materials were also made available. Generally women are discouraged from 
learning how to use mechanical devices or in any way increase their technical capabilities. 


They felt enthusiastic and happy when given the opportunity to pick up relevant skills. The 
skills they acquired are indicated in the following table: 


Table 16: Making Use of Technical Skills 


Technical Skills 


Dialing and speaking 
over the phone 


Did not learn 
anything 


They were most interested in speaking and lecturing over the microphone. They observed 
and learnt different styles of public speaking, from one another. They understood how to 
address people on different kinds of occasions. Out of 36, 34 respondents consider public 
speaking to be their major accomplishment learnt during the co-learning, while 27 consider 
connecting and speaking over the phone to be an important achievement. Approximately, 
79% (total 18) learnt to operate a radio and 69% to read time on a watch. About 50% 


learnt cycling, while about 36% picked up reading and writing skills. 


No substantial difference was found on basis of caste in the context of learning technical 
skills. However, those aged 50 or above showed little interest in learning. For most Cco- 
learners, this was the first opportunity to handle and see devices from so close. In the 
beginning, they were scared that electric current flows through the radio, microphone and 


phone etc., but after they got over this fear, they were quick to learn to handle these things. 


Many soon went and made speeches in the Gram Sabha, and spoke via phone to various 
authorities, about work. Almost all of them began using the radio, to listen to the news and 


watch other programmes of their choice. 
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Jaikunwar Bai, Panch of Mundikheri, toured several villages on a cycle and took initiatives to 
organise EWRs. In Patrani, Sugna Bai taught girls to cycle. Several bought mobile handsets 
for themselves. Baskar Bai learnt to ride a moped, with her husband's help 


They found the following factors beneficial in ‘learning’: an open atmosphere, teaching- 
learning through a play-way method, availability of learning material, seeing one’s photo on 
television and also being able to understand one’s mistakes. It is also important to mention 
the problems faced by the EWRs when they face resistance from others, for example, when 
Devbai began cycling in her village, her husband said, “Don’t do anything which will be a 
shame for me in front of other people.” Thus, her husband’s Opposition stopped her from 


\ 


cycling any more. : 
It is a fact that generally, learning technical skills has had a strong impact. It has helped EWRs 
to be more active, enhanced self-confidence, and helped them expand their grasp over 
means for wider communication. 


5.7 Indicators for Learning Leadership: Expanding Spheres of 
Knowledge and Work 


The most significant elements in Aagaz Transformative Leadership perspective and 
methodology are the element of co-learning, and issues raised by the co-learning methods. 
The Academy's leadership training works to enhance and empower EWRs and generate an 
atmosphere conducive to using power through self-rule. Interviews and case studies reveal 
that their educational journey begins with exploring power from within, and concentrating 
on recognising their own individual values, knowledge and styles. In this section of the study, 
we will examine: 


* How has this helped the EWRs to identify their own values, realities, strengths, and 
potential to be active and bring about change? 


* What were the issues they picked up to address basic needs and quality of life, and 
their ways of showing and examining their leadership behaviour? They gave particular 
emphasis to mobilising People’s strength and pooling it for the common good. 


* Since their ‘learning’ was ina particular context, we will also examine their initiatives as 
elected representatives in their constituencies, and as Gram Panchayat members. 


This analysis is presented based on question-answers in Parts 3 and 4 of the questionnaire 
administered to the 36 respondents. 
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The Role of the Elected Women Representatives in Panchayats 


Assuming active and qualitativ enhanced leadership was necessary for gaining 
increased credibility in one’s constituency. The table below shows that the majority of the 
representatives, 13, have started participating actively in the activities of Panchayat. They 
attend meetings and the Sarpanches who have been invested with executive powers are 
taking decisions. Since every proposal must have their signatures, the Panches have started 
influencing the decisions. 


Though 7 of the EWRs have become active, they are able to attend monthly meetings only 
some times, but they remain active in cementing their relations with the voters of their 
wards and villages; facilitating their access to the benefits of the social security schemes and 
monitoring the available services. The Panchayat Head Quarters is situated at a considerable 
distance from their work areas. Moreover, they are also not informed about the meetings 
in time. No means of transportation are available. But despite all these obstacles they do go 
to Gram Sabha meetings for getting proposals passed. Seven of the respondents have said 
that they have not been able to assume an active role in their Panchayats. 


Table 17: EWRs’ Role in Panchayat 


Active & takes Active but does | Attends meetings Total 
decisions decisions sometimes 
% % 


i 
a : 


Position 
held in the 
Panchayat 


Table 17.1 shows that the percentage of the EWRs belonging to SC and ST communities who 
are active and are participating in the decision making process is 38% and 25% respectively. 
On the other hand of those who are active but don’t participate in the decision making 
process is 15% and 25% respectively. Most of them belong come from economically weaker 
or middle class families. Almost similar is the percentage of the EWRs who are inactive 
and they belong to families having good economic condition. Caste-wise, all the EWRs 
belonging to the backward classes and the general category are active in some or the other 
area, while 16% EWRs from the families with good economic condition are not active. 


The above analysis doesn’t make it clear whether age, economic condition and caste work 
as hampering factors in the way of their becoming active. The answers of the respondent 
indicate towards social and political structures. 
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Table 17.1: EWRs’ Role in Panchayat: Caste-wise distribution 


Caste Category Active & takes | Active but does Attends 
decisions decisions meetings 
sometimes 


Economic class Active & takes Active but 
decisions does decisions 
ess [3a 


See 
Ca EH 


= » | an | 


Catala 3 © ONE EZ) 
pst art at zal 23] 1000) 


Total 
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Systematic Contact-building by EWRs in their constituencies: 


Respondents said that in order to_understand the area, and establish themselves, the fi 
step was contact-building. The table below shows that 22 EWRs (16 Panch, 6 Sar aa 
have increased activity in their public life. Of these 22, the majority -- 17 -- ey sc nh ST : 
BC and one General category. |4 are economically weak, 5 medium and 3 alright. 6 are a ed 
36-50, 4 less than 35 and 2 above 50 years of age. ; 


Table 18: Systematic Contact-building in constituencies 


Position held in the 


Panchayat "No. | 
Franch OY te] ens | 7 | soa [1000 
fa efnnen | 7funsoa| “1 camo) 
Fret] et] va 00] 35] 1000] 


A total of 14 EWRs are 
not active, of whom, 7 are 
Panches and 7 Sarpanches. 
Of these, 4 are SC, 8 ST, and 2 
BC; 7 are economically weak, 
4 medium and 3 alright. Age- 
wise, 7 are aged 36-50, 4 less 
than 35 and 3 over 50 years. It 
is not possible to draw clear 
conclusions on the basis of 
this data. However, from 
interviews we found that SC 
communities generally live 
within the main village while 
STs are generally ata distance; 
yet respondents from both 
SC and ST communities 
have made efforts to build 
contacts throughout the 
village, struggling against their 
marginalisation. 


Economic 
class 


oe 
Seo [io] eo] 7 na 23 [oo 
forse [2 eo] 3] ol 5] 100 
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Reasons for Systematic Contact-Building in Panchayats 

The main reason for EWRs to build contacts is to establish themselves in their constituencies. 
There are other reasons as well.As the following table shows, |3 respondents are active 
in their constituencies and Panchayat offices, in order to monitor welfare schemes 
and programmes; another 6 in order to increase their information base. 5 EWRs have 
prioritised mobilisation of women; | has increased contacts so as to bring benefits from 
schemes to the needy. For || respondents, however, there is no clear reason for increasing 


contacts in the Panchayat. 


Table 19: Reasons for Increasing Contacts in Panchayats 


Position Establishing Monitoring Getting 
held in the | in services, scheme 
Panchayat | constituency schemes benefits 


Analysis on basis of caste, class and age indicates that of the || who are not building 
contacts, 10 are SC or ST;9 are economically weak or medium; 3 each are aged less than 
35, and over 50, while 5 are 35-50 years old. 


All 5 respondents who have made contacts in order to mobilise women, are from SC and 
weak economic class backgrounds, and aged above 35 years. Most (48%) active EWRs are 
from weak and (36%) medium economic class. 


Age-wise, 5 out of the 8 EWRs aged less than 35 are active, while of the 23 aged 36-50, 18 
are active. Of the 5 aged above 50,2 are active. Although most of this information is based 
on interviews, we observed some anomalies. We discovered, for instance, that an EWR 
who could not tell the name of her Panchayat or ward, was still able to disclose a lot of 
information she had herself gathered from her constituency. 


a oe, 
PEOEE | 
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Table 19.1: Reasons for Contacts in Panchayats : Caste-wise distribution 


Establishing Monitoring Getting 
in services, scheme 
constituency schemes benefits 


Economic | Establishing in Monitoring Getting 
class constituency services, scheme 
schemes benefits 


Establishing Monitoring Getting 

in services, scheme 

constituency schemes benefits 
Peet pe i tt 


Ea 
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Table 20.1: Ways of Knowing about Conditions in Panchayat : Caste-wise distribution 


Information 
through 


Discussion 
with villagers 


Moving about in 
Panchayat 


Ce 
Ea 


Total 


Economic Information 
class through =e Ee 


Information 
through 


Discussion 
with villagers 


Moving about in 
Panchayat 


Less than 35 


36- 50 
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Understanding and Information about the Constituency 


Co-learners were given tasks, during the first phase of the course, in which they had to 
build up understanding of the reat situations in their constituencies. What facilities exist 
what services are available, how are these functioning — etc.’ The following table scant 
that 20 out of 36 (that is 56%) respondents built an understanding of the factual realities by 
themselves personally touring in their localities. 


Table 20: How EWRs developed understanding of their constituencies 


ae 


Position | Moving about Discussion Information No | Total ‘| 
heldinthe | in Panchayat with villagers | through ) Information ) 
Panchayat | 


% 


| 25.01 36| 1000] 


Out of all the respondents, 3 said they gathered information by talking with prominent 
people in the village; 4 by talking with men in their families. 9 EWRs (5 Panch and 4 Sarpanch) 
did not gather any information or build understanding about their constituencies. 


Erom the detailed analysis, we found that all the SC and ST women who adopted the 
method of increasing interaction and touring the villages, were of medium economic class, 
and aged less than 50 years. 


Of the 9 who were unable to build an understanding of their constituencies, 3 were aged 
above 50,4 were aged 35-50, and 2 less than 35. Moreover, 5 are economically weak, while 2 
each are of medium and fairly good economic class. All 9 are from SC or ST backgrounds. 
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Monitoring Services and Schemes 

Generally, the changes brought in co-learners as a result of their learning process 
are described in abstract terms — increased self-confidence, fearlessness, courage 
and so on. In the present research, we have tried to measure such qualitative 
changes through indicators based on their expression in certain behavioural 
changes, which could capture the expanding scope of their activities. 


Respondents took up a number of activities in order to build contact with 
people, and understanding factual realities. While touring her locality, when 
Baskar Bai found a lack of teachers in the school, she took up the task of getting 
para-teachers recruited. Samota Bai took up ‘the challenge of getting ration 
cards made for all. Sugan Bai took up the task of getting job cards released 
from the hold of the Secretary, increasing number of days and payment for 
work, and procuring job cards for people. When Radhabai began systematically 
monitoring village schemes and benefits, due to her enquiries, school teachers 
began coming regularly. Improvements were made, similarly, in the provision of 
mid-day meals. These changes are indicated in the following table. 


Table 21 : Monitoring of Welfare schemes and services 


Sometimes 
monitoring 


Personally 
monitoring very 
closely 


Position 
held in the 
Panchayat 


ase 23 


Table 21.1 : Monitoring Services : Caste-wise distribution 


Sometimes 
monitoring 


Personally 
monitoring very 
closely 
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Table 21.2 : Monitoring Services : Class- wise distribution 


Economic Personally Sometimes 
monitoring very monitoring 
closely 


Personally Sometimes 
monitoring very monitoring 
closely 


Out of 36, 18 (that is 50%) respondents monitor quality of welfare services on a regular 
basis, whereas 5 do so sometimes, and 13 not at all. It is not easy to monitor services; in 
the beginning nearly all had to face insults and abuses. But, somehow many of them dredged 
up the necessary support, and were able to continue on the basis of contacts, interactions, 
advice and acceptance. 


Age-wise analysis shows that of the 36, 70% EWRs aged 36-50 are active, while only about 
50% of those less than 35 or over 50 are active.A similar situation is seen when we look 
at the economic class: 72% women from weak economic classes and 50% of those from 
medium or fairly good economic classes are active. 
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Impact of Learning on Family, Village and Panchayat 
Importantly, EWRs shared what they learnt with their families, Panchyats and constituencies. 
Let us see what impact this has had. 


Table 22: Impact of Learning on Families 


ae. | 
Children’s Education - | 5 | 218] 4) ~307| 9] 25.0] 
Reduced inequality in the family Bike eis 


ss 
Participation in family decision-making 2 8.7 2 15.4 11.1 
increased 
Their families’ and their own level of 2 8.7 pA 3 8.3 
confidence has increased 
Their families’ and their own level of 4.3 1 77 2 5.6 
| confidence has increased 


The above table shows that the EWRs’ learning affected family relationships, by reducing 
inequalities. 25% respondents claimed that their children are now being educated, which 
was not the case earlier. For 11%, participation in family decision-making has increased. 
For 8%, their families and their own level of confidence has increased, while 5.6% said the 
information levels of their family has improved. In 3% of the EWR’s families, alcoholism has 
stopped, while a total of 19% said, there has been no discernible impact on their families. 


The learnings by the EWRs, by going out, visiting government offices etc. during the 
Transformative Leadership Course, affected not only their families but also the village 
people, particularly women, by increasing their self-confidence and courage. This is clearly 
indicated in the following table: 


Table 23: Impact of Learning on the Village 


Impact of Learning on the Village 


‘ 
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| Female education 
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The table above indicates that 22% EWRs said that the main benefit of their learning was 
bringing benefits of welfare schemes to the appropriate beneficiaries; while 19% said they 
carried out construction work?another 14% brought improvement in female education 


and another 3% improved functioning of hand pumps. However, 30.6% said their learnin 
had not led to any impact on the village. ’ 


The table below shows what new ways were opened up in carrying out Panchayat work 
through the EWRs’ learnings, and consequently increased participation in the same. 


Table 24: Impact of Learning on Panchayats 


impact of Learning on Panchayats 


The above table shows that by ‘learning and doing’, their own participation in Panchayat 
affairs has increased by 33%. Most of these were Sarpanches. One Sarpanch succeeded in 
building coordination and understanding with Panchayat members. While 47 Sarpanches 
said they had increased their participation in Panchayats, 27% Panches too said they had 
managed to do so. 28% EWRs made efforts to enhance participation of women in the 
Panchayats. However, 36% EWRs could make no impact upon their Panchayats. 


The above tables clearly indicate that when women assume leadership roles, there is a 
direct impact on their families, and society. The table presents a picture of these changes. 
These changes have been made possible by new roles, new responsibilities, efforts and 
analysis that the EWRs have engaged in, during and due to the educational processes — after 
they realised that this is an area where they have been given responsibility. 


Sense of Satisfaction and Joy from Learning and Working 


During their journeys of learning, and taking leadership, the EWRs took up several new 
kinds of responsibilities, and gained a sense of satisfaction and joy. These dynamics are 
captured in the table 25. The table shows that 33% EWRs gained satisfaction and joy from 
carrying out construction work; 5.6% from stopping alcoholism, getting appropriate names 
put on BPL lists and mobilising Panches; while another 3% were happy to have carried out 
work in education. However, || EWRs, that is 30%, said they have got no satisfaction and 
the obstacles still continue to exist. 
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Position 
held in the 
Panchayat 


Panch 


Sarpanch 


none 
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Table 25: Joy and satisfaction EWRs derived from taking on Leadership 


children 
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Interviews show that EWRs derive maximum satisfaction from carrying out visible 
tasks. Also, they were very happy when they could solve some complex social problems. 
Completing small tasks helped instill a sense of confidence, and a positive atmosphere 
started evolving in the Panchayat. Sugan Bai, Sarpanch of Harnavad Panchayat, made efforts 
and managed to get a bridge built over the river in her village; this achievement provided 
her with immense joy and satisfaction. In this way the Panches and Sarpanches learnt how 
to monitor services. 


The Process of Establishing oneself in the Constituency 


Understanding how the EWRs expanded their scope of intervention, and established 
themselves in their constituencies, is a complex matter and requires a detailed intensive 
study. 


From in-depth interviews, we know that when the EWRs realised that they are village 
leaders within their expected area of work, they began thinking seriously about it. They 
practiced understanding their area and its relevance, by looking at the maps of the country, 
state, village and Panchayat. Alongside, they learnt ways to understand their constituency 
and its developmental needs, problems and conditions in terms of welfare and services. To 
Practically implement their learnings, the EWRs began gathering information about their 
constituencies. 


When they began going for meetings and demanding information, their understanding 
expanded. They became interested in the village roads, drinking water, drainage system, 
Anganwadi, ration shop, school and so on. Some women Sarpanches also realised that only 
if conditions of the village improved would their own condition improve. That is also why 
they were inspired to do so much. They conducted enquiries at school, Anganwadi etc., 
some kept diaries and noted down information gleaned from school teachers, Anganwadi 
worker etc. In this way the Panches and Sarpanches learnt how to monitor services, and 
over the time brought about improvements. 
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Getting Education | NoJoyor Enabling | Getting the Stopping Mobilising Total 
benefits Development | satisfaction | construction names of Alcoholism other EWRs 

from various | work to be poor families in the 

schemes for carried out | incorporated Panchayat 

women and in the BPL list 


100 


Factors Helpful in Establishing Oneself in Constituencies 


The EWRs got the idea of establishing themselves from the TLCs, but the real work had to 
be done in the constituency itself. There were several factors helpful in this. 


¢« NGOs active in the local area were helpful in mobilising support. Women’s 
participation increased in Gram Sabhas. 


* Women’s groups already existing in the local areas helped EWRs understand 
village conditions. 


¢ Husband/ other family members who were supportive, helped increase 
interactions, particularly with other men. 


* Some government functionaries and authorities helped EWRs, in implementation 
of schemes etc. 


Impediments to Establishing Hold over Constituencies 


Several EWRs faced difficult situations, which they had to surmount. They believe they had 
a good opportunity to learn, and grew quite clever, but the village people were pulling them 
in different directions. They still have to complete the work they set out to do. The major 
impediments were — 


* Family members let them go for the co-learning programme, but kept them 
apart from the Panchayat work and decision-making. They were neither able 
to make contacts in their Panchayats, nor increase understanding about their 
constituencies. 


* Some Panchayat members refused to help, and finally the EWRs were unable to 
bring benefits from schemes to the people. 


* In some Panchayats, there was opposition due to caste and class dynamics. And, 
they were unable to raise support in the Gram Sabha and Panchayat meetings. 


* Several were unable to establish a hold in their constituencies, due to disinterest, 
or advanced age. 


Conclusions 

The analysis presented in this chapter indicates that — “Many EWRs have developed a 
political style which is closely related to their communities. They exhibit an interesting mix 
of traditional and modern roles and images, and are sculpting new images of contemporary 
grassroots women leaders.” 


Often, rather than directly challenging the problematic realities, they have evolved indirect 
methods and strategies. They have been able to use their post and positions to bring about 
alterations in family and social dynamics. They are evolving methods for empowerment, 
which would maintain and keep alive their larger contexts and established social relations. 


While moving from ‘learning’ to ‘doing’, their new leadership roles started having an impact 
on their families, in terms of changing dynamics. When they wanted to keep up their public 
work, and received recognition and respect from the outside world, then their family 
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dynamics also altered. Transformative changes can be seen in their broader social and 
gender, caste and class relations. The present study clearly shows that: 


|. The most important instruments they had for learning were, their ‘experiences and 
‘knowledge’. In this, assimilation of new information and experiences was done in their 
own styles, with diverse methods, in accordance with their analysis of reality. 


2. Almostall have been successful in breaking out of their social exclusion or alienation from 
public life — although some have not yet been able to overcome various obstacles. 


3. In contrast to the generally negative situation of women, Dalits and Adivasis, the present 
study shows that there are women in every caste, economic category and age group 
who are eager to learn and implement, and are capable of doing so. On the whole, it 
was OBC and upper caste women who showed least interest in pursuing independent 
strategies. 


4. Since a majority of EWRs included in the study were from marginalised castes (29 out 
of 36 were from SC/ ST) and classes (21 out of 36 weak economic level, and 9 medium 
level), it was an appropriate strategy for them to create new, transformative models for 
finding a place in the political mainstream. Transformative leadership methods proved 
to be an appropriate and supportive means for this. Through this, they were able to 
take steps into ‘self-awareness’, conducting social, economic and political analysis, and 
moving in the direction of self-confident and self-dependent decision-making. 
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PERSONAL AND POLITICAL 
6 FIVE CASE STUDIES 


The present chapter intends to track changes in the lives of EWRs, as they learn through the 
processes initiated by the Transformative Leadership Course by the Aagaz Academy. Their 
transition from passive and ill-informed persons, to active, informed and aware leaders was 
not without pitfalls and difficulties. While the previous chapters (5 and 6) have presented our 
findings on this transition to leadership on the basis of generalisation of experiences of a 
sizeable number of EWRs, the present chapter provides a detailed picture of the experiences 
of a small number of EWRs. 


Through the medium of Case Studies, it is envisaged that we can examine the nuances and 
details, as particular individuals make the transition to leadership.The process of empowerment 
or politicisation, resulting in their actually becoming leaders, is complex. Changes occur at 
many levels in their thinking, perceptions and behaviour. Through intensive case studies of 
these individuals, we are holding up a microscope to their experiences, 
meaning of significant events and factors, which are the catalysts for change. 


focusing on the 


In this chapter, 5 Case Studies will be presented. These would serve to highlight the processes 
and dilate upon the meaning of these processes as they impact upon personal lives, politicising 
the person so that she becomes an aware and active agent of social change. 
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|. A Dalit Woman Panch Wins Respect and Recognition 


Dev Bai, Panch 
Village & Gram Panchayat Nanjipura, Kurli Kalan 


Block & District Ashta, Sehore 

Age 50 years 

Caste Charmakar (SC) 
Education Noschooling 
Source of livelihood Agricultural labour 


Family Background 

Dev Bai lives in a joint family, where she is the eldest daughter. Three of her sisters 
studied up to Class 5, and are now away in their marital homes. She, however, never 
got an opportunity to attend school. Her son studied up to Class 8, while the youngest 
daughter (12 years old) is studying in Class 7. Dev Bai spends most of her time in 
household and agricultural labour work. Her elder son, married, lives in the same house 
with his wife and a small son. 


Her family has 4 to 5 acres of land, but since it is forest land, they have no ownership rights 
over it.The yield from this land is not sufficient to feed the family, in fact agricultural labour 
is their main source of income. Dev Bai has no individual bank account, but since she is the 
Head of the women’s SHG, she has the responsibility to operate the joint account. 


Dev Bai is the first person in her family to win a seat in the Gram Panchayat, or enter 
the political arena in any way. Holding a Panchayat post has given her greater status 
within the family, and now others pay more attention to what she thinks and says. Her 
husband continues to dominate her in decision making, but she too now joins force, 
puts her views across, and sometimes gets her Way. 


Dev Bai has experienced deprivation since her childhood. Her parents worked as bonded 
labourers. She lived in poverty and learnt to be silent and submissive. After marriage, she 
found her elder sister-in-law (jethani) ruled the joint family, and sometimes even thrashed 
Dev Bai. The impact of all this oppression was visible when she entered the public arena 
as an elected Panchayat representative. Now her views and decisions are being respected 
by the family, and she is able to put forward her views in the Panchayats or Gram Sabha 
meetings as well, yet if there is any opposition, she tends to lose her confidence. 


Village and Panchayat Dynamics 


Nanjipura is a small village, with approximately 25 families belonging to the Sendhav caste, 
10 Charmakar and | Barela. The Sendhav families are powerful, since they own most of the 
village land and resources, while the Charmakar and Barelas work as agricultural labour in 
Sendhavs’ fields. Women of the Charmakar and Barela castes have set up two SHGs, with 
the help of Pushp Kalyan Kendra, Ashta; this is playing a major role in increasing their social 
and political status. Dev Bai heads one of the SHGs. 
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Gram Panchayat Kurli Kalan consists of 4 villages-Kondakpura, Nanjipura, Kurli Kalan and 
Nimavara. The Panchayat as a whole has 70 Sendhav families, 40 Charmakar, 90 Balai, 34 Nihal 
and Barela; 25 families are classiffed as ‘Backward Class’ (BC). 


Nanjipura village is situated 77 kilometers from the block headquarters. In the rainy season 
it becomes difficult to reach the village, since the pukka road is 7 kilometres away from the 
village. The village has schools only up to Class 8. 


Dev Bai won the Panchayat seat unopposed. She has won recognition and respect in the ward 
and village, and her status as a Panch has also gained importance among the villagers. She is 
not associated with any political party. Members of the SHG had motivated her to stand for 
elections, since they knew her as a frank and outspoken person, who could play a positive role 
in village development. By drawing the SHG members to the Gram Sabha meetings, Dev Bai 
has effectively increased women’s participation in this forum; however, the powerful Sendhav 
caste has placed many obstacles in her path. 


Although there are four other women Ward Members in the Gram Panchayat, none of the 
others attend Gram Panchayat meetings. Since they are from different villages, contacting 
them is difficult.Although the Panchayat as a whole has more families belonging to Charmakar 
and Balai castes, yet the Sendhav caste is dominant. Thus Dev Bai often finds herself to be 
alone voice in the Panchayat, facing opposition from the other members. 


Dev Bai raises issues on Panchayat funds and expenditure, but to escape this questioning the 
Secretary usually does not inform her when a Panchayat meeting is to be held. The Secretary 
and other members are well aware that she has the support of other women with her, so 
they take every opportunity to silence and crush her, including threats to members of her 
family. Of the other 4 women Ward Members, 3 are from Dalit and Adivasi sections, while one 
is a Sendhav. Men of the Sendhav caste dominate the Panchayat, even the lone woman from 
their caste does not attend meetings. The Sarpanch is an Adivasi, but is not able to change the 
power dynamics in favour of the oppressed sections. The Up-Sarpanch has more hold over 
Panchayat proceedings. The Secretary is BC, but works under the control of the dominant 
Sendhav caste members. 


Identity and Self-Development 


Dev Bai remained quite oppressed within her family. She started coming out on her own and 
began developing a distinct identity only after she stepped out of the four walls.As the SHG head, 
and as a Panchayat Member, she found the space to grow and expand her sphere of responsibility. 
When the opportunity to join Aagaz Academy's TLC came her way, she immediately took it up. 


* The changes or transformation within her can be summarised as follows: Earlier she did 
not take part in the Gram Sabha meetings. After becoming a Panch, she realised her 
responsibility towards the village. She considers this to be a major change in herself, 
and says, “Women are members of the village and have a right to put forward issues in 
the collective forum.” 


» Dev Bai attends Panchayat meetings, which in itself is a big step forward. She is not 
effective always, but at least has realised her responsibilities when she says, “lama 
Panch, and therefore, | have a right to attend Panchayat meetings.” 
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She is now easily able to step out of the house and move around in any part of the 
village, on her own. Her mobility has increased. 

She has established her identity as a Panch, in the village. Her recognition began with 
her role as the SHG head, and with the efforts she made to mobilise women in Gram 
Sabha meetings. 

Earlier she felt inhibited while talking to officials, but by now she has overcome the 
hesitation. Her confidence grew in the process of attending meetings, questioning and 
talking with officials during the TLCs. She now knows about block-level offices, the 
SDM office, Tehsil headquarters, Women and Child Development department, etc. 


SS 


Processes of Transformation 


Dev Bai had hardly realised that she was a Panch, until the invitation to join Aagaz 
TLC course came her way. She says, “Before this, | did not know what it meant to be a 
Panch.’ 


She learnt to write her name during the course, which boosted her confidence and 
sense of self. 


When she went to Gujarat on a Learning Visit, she saw the work of other women 
EWRs, and resolved that she too would work for village development and women 
empowerment.When she mentioned this to her family members, her nephew ridiculed 
the idea, saying, “Kaki, you will never be able to do this.’ Dev Bai was hurt by this 
statement, but rather than stepping back, it only strengthened her resolve to go 
ahead. 


Watching educational films helped her learn, and she wants to show such films to 
other women too, so that they too can learn and come forward. She knows women are 
scared to step forward because of the fear that, they will become the butt of ridicule 
and censor in the village. 


Being well informed about Panchayat rules and women’s rights has helped her grow 
confident. She understood the role she could play. 


During workshops, she learnt to speak more, give speeches and speak with officials 
Ste: 


After playing the lion-and-goats game, she clearly understood the caste and class 
dynamics in which powerful village folks oppress the Dalits and Adivasis, She also 
understood the gender dynamics, and realised that women can get together and tackle 
the situation through their collective strength. 


Motivation for Change 


Earlier Dev Bai never got the Opportunity to learn to write; she jumped at the 
opportunity provided by the Aagaz Academy with great enthusiasm, and also decided 
to become an Educator. 


She was sensitive about girls’ and women’s issues from the beginning. She sent her 
daughters to school; her daughter Sarita, now married, says, “Mummy was very keen 
that we study further, but it could never happen because there was no school in the 
Village. For a little while we went to a school in the next village.” 
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Being the only sister among her siblings (she has two brothers), she was brought u 
with a lot of love and affection. In her marital home, she suffered auth te 
physical violence. This experience of pain gave rise to the feeling, “Let no daughter girl 
or woman suffer the way | have suffered.’ Thus she was motivated to solve sesame 
problems, through Panchayat as the medium. 


Her motivation to be an active agent of change in her village was strengthened in 
the TLC, through skills development, open learning courses, women and law modules, 
refresher course, and learning journey. Now she wants to use what she learnt from the 
co-learning programme, in her village and Panchayat work. 


Making Use of Technical Skills 


Dev Bai can now read the time on a clock. She has learnt to talk on a phone, ride a bicycle, 
and tune the radio. She has developed the ability to put across her points clearly, and can give 
effective speeches in public. Because of her skills and abilities, she was selected as an Educator 
by the Academy. During the Educator Course, she learnt to analyse issues in greater depth. 


She says, “Now | can analyse and find the root cause of anything.” 


Establishing herself in her constituency 


Dev Bai who belongs to a Dalit caste group, has won recognition and is established in her 
constituency as an able Panch. She keeps herself alert and informed about the ward. 


She has much more information now about her constituency. She knows the number of 
wards, their problems, and the officials responsible for various matters in the different 
departments. 


She has established herself as a defender and organiser of women. She discusses women’s 
issues in the SHG meetings, so that more women join. She believes, “If a woman works 
outside the house to earn a living, the man must also engage in household work. Men 
can undertake work like cooking and cleaning.” 


She has information, knows about her rights and duties as a Panchayat member, and 
raises issues in the Panchayat meetings. Even the Secretary has begun to respect her, 
saying,“‘Member Sa’ab has been to Delhi and Bhopal for meetings.We will take a decision 
on making the pond only after consulting her.’ 

Her image received a boost after she visited Bhopal, went to Lucknow for the | 5-day 
Educators’ Course, and met the President of India in New Delhi. She gave a letter to the 
President regarding her family’s ownership rights over their forest land, and received 
a reply from the President's office; this gave her a lot of status, among her family and 
other villagers. She has won their confidence and is treated with due respect. 


[ 
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Struggle for Women’s Participation in the Gram Sabha 


A Gram Sabha meeting was held on 26th January, for which 40 women came 
from villages like, Kurli Kalan, Nimvara and Nanjipura. The functioning of 
public welfare services was the theme for discussion. Dev Bai and Sarpanch 
Maina Bai had mobilised women to attend the meeting. 


The Sendhav caste men in the Gram Sabha rebuked the women, saying, 
“Why have you come here? Your work is at home. Panchayat work is not 
your business.” Maina Bai retorted,“Wemen have a right to participate in the 
Gram Sabha. Nobody can stop this.” Some angry men began pelting stones at 
the women, and abusing them. They threw all the women out of the meeting. 
The women then went to the nearby police station, at Siddiqueganj, to file a 
report about the violence perpetrated on them. 


Dev Bai related, ‘The police refused to file a case, saying this matter concerns 
the Block Panchayat.We had to return from the police station, but after a few 
days we met the higher authorities and went to the Scheduled Caste Welfare 
Police Station, where we were able to register the case. Due proceedings 
took place, and the culprits were apprehended. Each of them had to pay a 
fine of Rs 8,000/-!” 


Factors that Support ‘Learning and Doing’ 


Devbai generally receives support from her husband and the rest of the family. Once 
she brought her husband to an Aagaz meeting, which helped to get his support. Now 
he never refuses to let her go for the meetings. 


The women’s SHG has always been supportive of her. They say, “Do not be nervous. 
We are with you. We have not done anything wrong by going to the Gram Sabha 
meeting. We have brought up issues for village development. Those who have done 
wrong should be punished.” 


Dev Bai has realised that information can be used to bring about positive changes in 
others’ attitude and behaviour towards her. During TLCs, she would share some of the 
information with her family members, which made them respect her as somebody who 
has become knowledgeable. 


The local partner organisation played a significant role in bringing Dev Bai’s leadership 
abilities to the fore. She had been associating with the organisation even before joining 
the Aagaz TLC. This had helped nurture her sensitivity towards social issues, and sense 
of self-confidence. 


Impediments to ‘Learning and Doing’ 


The Secretary dominates the Panchayat, so as to promote the interests of the 
powerful Sendhav caste members. 


The powerful members oppose the rise of Dalits and women, so naturally they try to 
subjugate Dev Bai, a Dalit woman. 
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She lacks access to more information, being basically non- literate and without many 
resources, limits her effectiveness as a leader. 


Dev Bai works with other family members on the family fields, and works on others’ 
fields as an agricultural labourer. Her household work, cuts into her time and energy. 


Being a labourer on others’ fields, she has to be submissive, to some extent, in her 
relationship with the upper castes. 


She learnt cycling at the TLC, but had to put it aside once she returned to the village. 
Her husband said, “Enough is enough. Don’t do this, | feel ashamed, other people will 
ridicule you and me.” 


Dalit women are not supposed to even talk in the presence of upper caste (Sendhav) men; 
riding a cycle is obviously far too flagrant a violation of gender and caste norms.The village 
setting, with its taboos and restrictive norms, is a major limiting factor for her. 


Other women Panchayat Members do not attend Panchayat meetings, thus Dev Bai is 
isolated as the only active woman member. This restricts her opportunities to be heard 
and effective. 


Major Findings 


v¥ Whenan EWR froma poor, Dalit and oppressed background gets the opportunity 
to learn, through exposure and information, she can learn and grow significantly. 
Dev Bai has proved this. 


Y Being the only active woman member in the Panchayat can limit the effectiveness 
of an EWR. 


Y Hostility from other Panchayat members, on the basis of caste, class and gender, 
can limit the effectiveness of an EWR. 


Y By becoming better informed, and working for the village, an EWR can make her 
own identity, win recognition and respect, and increase her status and influence 
both within the village and in her own family. 
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ll. Learning Unity: Bridging Gaps between ‘High’ and ‘Low 


Malti Dikshit, Panch 
Village & Gram Panchayat Mel Pipalya, Mel Pipalya 


Block & District Khategaon, Dewas 

Age 45 years 

Caste Brahman (General Seat) 
Education Class 8 

Source of livelihood Agriculture 


Family Background 


Maltibai lives in a nuclear family. She studied up to Class 8, and all her three children 
also studied up to the same class. Her daughter is married and lives in her marital family. 
Maltibai’s family owns 15 acres of land, about 5 acres of which is used for cultivation. 
Part of the land gets flooded when water rises in the Narmada river, damaging the 
soyabean crop.Agriculture as well as providing priestly services is the family’s source of 
income: her husband works as a village priest. 


Maltibai’s natal family was quite well off. Her father was educated, and was keen on 
educating his six children-three sons and three daughters. All three of Malti’s brothers 
are educated and holding government jobs. Malti was married at the age of 5. 


Her marital family is quite strong economically, socially and politically. They are supporters 
of the Congress Party. Her younger brother-in-law (devar) heads the Krishi Upaj Mandi, 
and has been a Block Committee member. Thus, although she has been elected to the 
post of Panch for the first time, politics is not completely alien to Maltibai. 


Village and Panchayat Dynamics 


Mel Pipalya village is home to about 40 Darbar families, 25 Jat, 12 Tavar, 3 Teli, 5 Korku, 
10 Brahman and 35 Charmakar families. A total of 45 families in the village are BPL. 
The Darbar families own maximum land in the village, next comes the Jat and Brahman 
families. Poor Dalit families survive by working on their farms as agricultural labourers. 
The Darbar, Jat and Brahman families are most powerful in the village. However, women 
from the upper castes, particularly Darbars, are kept in purdah, and not allowed to step 
out even to fill water. 


Mel Pipalya Panchayat has three villages-Mel Pipalya, Ravlas and Nayapura, with a total of 
20 Panches. Of these, 7 are women Panches. But their husbands generally attend Panchayat 
meetings, instead of them. Malti Bai says, “If | try to tell the husbands. they should not 
attend meetings, they look as if they are ready to fight with me!” The Secretary's sister- 
in-law (bhabhi) is a Panch herself, but he never allows her to attend meetings, and gets 
signatures from her right at home. The only two women who attend Panchayat meetings 
are Gulka Bai and Maltibai. Even the woman Sarpanch does not attend. Malti says, “The 
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Secretary does all the talking at the meetings, but he never carries out any work. He has 


been the Secretary for the past [5 years.” An uncle of the Secretary, also a Panch, controls 
the Panchayat proceedings. 


Some of the male Panch members are upset with Malti Bai because she talks “‘too much” about 
rules, laws and rights; they do not want to see her re-elected in the Panchayat. She notes, ““The 
Panchayat members who are poor and have to go for agricultural labour, are unable to attend 
meetings, because they would lose their wages for the day. So even the Dalit and poor men 
are not able to attend, let alone the women.” The Sarpanch, Jani Bai, is non-literate. Although 
Panchayat meetings are held every month, attendance is low, and the Secretary goes from 
house to house getting the ‘attendance’ signature from other members! 


After becoming a Panch, Maltibai got a Ration Shop opened in her village. The Brahmin 
community in her village talks respectfully to her after this, but she is annoyed that they 
never get together to take any collective decisions for action. 


Identity and Self-Development 


Maltibai already had some education, exposure and understanding before being elected 
into the Panchayat. She was able to enhance her skills and understanding of social issues 
at Aagaz TLCs. Her ability to speak and articulate issues improved. Now she intervenes 
whenever there is a conflict in the village and helps restore peace. She conducts the Sakhi 
Manch meetings, and helps facilitate workshop sessions. 


» Earlier she never attended Panchayat meetings, but now she has mobilised the other 
EWRs in the village too, to attend meetings with her. 

» Earlier she was bound by various family restrictions and taboos. After staying away for 
several days at TLC workshops, she was able to develop a new kind of freedom and 
mobility. Now she has the confidence to move outside and go off even to the block 
headquarters, as and when required. 

» Her confidence and abilities increased, when the post of ASHA (Accredited Social 
Health Activist) came up in her village, she was the one selected. Now she works as the 
village ASHA. 

* Earlier she dwelt as a ‘bahu’ (daughter-in-law) of the village, keeping a small ‘ghunghat’ 
(veil or purdah). But now she has outgrown the bahu image, and is known as the 
Panch. 


Processes of Transformation 

* Malti Dishit learnt about the roles and rights of a Panch, during the Aagaz workshops. 
Once she learnt this, she began attending Panchayat meetings regularly. 

* She knows now that a Panch is responsible for developmental works, therefore she 
keeps questioning the Secretary about the works being carried out in the village. 


» When she took up the issue of opening a Ration shop in the village, she mobilised 
the Dalit and Adivasi women too, since she had realised the importance of collective 
strength, and the fact that she is likely to be sidelined if she takes up an issue 
individually. 
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* — Earlier she was house-bound, but after the Learning Journey, she visited several places. 
She observed how women leaders are functioning in many villages, and tried to 
implement the same methods in her own sphere of work. 

*  Maltibai feels,““The more | go out, the more ideas | have! | know and understand things 
better than others in the village. This gives me confidence to speak, and others listen 


to me!” 


* During Aagaz workshops, she participated actively in small-group activities, often 
leading the discussions. This has helped her develop her communication skills. 
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Motivation for Change 

* She perceives that women are the ones who know the problems of water, schools, 
homes etc. very well. Thus she is highly motivated to try and ensure that women come 
to Gram Sabha meetings, and come forward to contribute their perceptions. 


* Soon after her marriage, Maltibai faced adversity because her house, fields and animals 
were all destroyed in a flood. Her elder brother-in-law, moreover, tried to take over 
all the family land and property. Malti was just 16 years old, but she rose to the 
occasion. She worked as an agricultural labourer, although she had never done such 
work earlier. Somehow she saved the household, which won her respect within the 
family. She says, “Gradually, | put everything right in the family.” She adds, referring to 
her husband, “Kakaji does not know anything!” 


* She is keen that other girls and women should not suffer the way she did. Thus she 
wants to ensure education for girls in her village. 


* She has had ample opportunity to enhance leadership skills: she is the leader of the 
Sakhi Pahal programme that is being run in her village by ‘Samavesh’. She has also 
attended courses on legal issues. 


* She found women were ignorant of how much ration they should get, and simply 
affixed their thumb impressions on the card, irrespective of how much they were 
getting. She realised it is important to patiently teach the women, and mobilise their 
collective strength around the issue. 


Making Use of Technical Skills 


Maltibai learnt to use a phone, during the TLC workshops, and makes good use of this 
facility. She also learnt to ride a bicycle, and how to operate a radio as well as TV set. 


Establishing herself in her Constituency 


After learning about her roles and responsibilities at the Aagaz workshops, Maltibai began to 
take initiatives in her village. For this, she adopted the following methods: 


* She held meetings with women from different castes and communities in the village, in 
order to end untouchability and unite women. 


* She visited the village Anganwadi regularly, and examined the lists of children and pregnant 
women. Due to this work, women of the village grew to know and respect her as their Panch. 
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She regularly monitors the school mid-day meal, checking the cleanliness, due to which she 
was appreciated in the village. 


She undertakes regular visits in the village, to different houses, to enquire about the 


problems people are facing. She says,““This is my responsibility as a Panch: | should know 
the problems of people and take steps to solve the problems.” 


She makes consistent efforts to mobilise the other women Panches to attend Panchayat 
meetings, and to mobilise village women to attend the Gram Sabha meetings. She says, 
“When all the Panches will come to the meeting, and the Secretary and Sarpanch 
will perform their roles, the Panchayat work will proceed smoothly, leading to proper 
development of our village.” 


Useful Workshop Methods 


Malti Dikshit found the Learning Journey the best and most useful method. She thinks it is 
the most powerful method of learning, because it provides exposure to so many different 
people, events and ways of life. One also gets an opportunity to go out of the home, and 
see how other people live. She says,““This opens one's eyes to reality.’ 


She found the films and group discussions immensely useful. 


Factors that Support ‘Learning and Doing’ 


Maltibai’s family members cooperate in performing household tasks. She says, “I wish 
every woman would get the kind of support | get from my family, in carrying out the 
housework!” 

Nobody imposes any restrictions on her mobility. 

Belonging to an upper class and relatively well-off family, she has the freedom to go to any 
section of the village. 

Being educated, she is able to enhance her information and knowledge basis through 
newspapers, books and other documents. 

As the leader of the village Sakhi Manch, she is conversant with ways to mobilise women 
around common issues. 


She has a liberal attitude, due to which she is actually the only woman Panch from the 
general category who is working consistently towards involving Dalit women. 


Impediments to ‘Learning and Doing’ 


Neither her husband nor her sons ever ask her about Panchayat matters, so she gets 
no help from them on these issues. 

Other villagers taunt her because of her work and attitudes, saying, “She runs about, 
while the pujari-ji makes rotis at home. Kaki-ji gets up and is ready to step Out, she will 
eat samosa and gulab jamun, while Kaka-ji does the work at home!” 

The Dalit Panches do not attend meetings, since they are poor and would lose their 
wages for the day. Maltibai finds the Panchayat does not function properly because of 
this imbalance in attendance and control over the Panchayats. The Secretary is happy 
to come to a compromise with the Dalit members. She adds, “The men do not attend 
meetings, neither do they let their women attend!” 
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Powerful sections in the village do not appreciate it when a woman Panch speaks out 
forcefully or intervenes in important issues. Thus Maltibai’s active participation in village 
issues is criticised by many. She says, ‘People are scared of those who talk of rights. 


She attempts to do several things in the Panchayat, but faces a lack of support. Dalit 
women do form a collective support group, but they are heckled and threatened by the 
upper caste powerful men in the village and Panchayat. The other women from general 
sections do not come out of their homes or move about in public, because of social 


taboos. 

When she tried to put things right in the village, she rose up against vested interests, 
which created conflict. For instance, she says,““When | tried to improve the functioning of 
the village Anganwadi, the Anganwadi worker was furious and picked up a fight with me.” 
Men, particularly those from the powerful sections of the village, do not want women to 
come together and organise, since this would threaten their power. Says Maltibai, “Even 
if women agree to come out on an issue, the men do not let them!” 


Major Findings 


v Malti Dikshit may not have found enthusiastic support from her family members, 
but at least she has faced no criticism or opposition from them. This in itself is a 
kind of support, which has enabled her to step out and learn new things. 


v Although she is from an upper class and fairly well-off family, she still faces 
difficulties when she tries to actively take up leadership roles. She faces ridicules 
and taunts from many sections of society, which are a challenge to her identity, 
confidence and self-esteem. 


v An upper caste woman Panch can enhance her identity and position by 
championing the cause of women, and uniting women from all sections of society. 
Maltibai has done so, emerging as a woman leader, thus enjoying support from 
women of the village. 


v Through the course of her work, she has understood her role and responsibilities 
and works sincerely to fulfill these. Her grandson Pawan comments aptly, “Earlier 
she did not even know she was a Panch! Now, she has become very intelligent. 
She has started emphasising on spreading awareness and mobilising others 
to work together. She will go even beyond the Panchayat-she will become a 
Sarpanch some day, she will reach to the Block level...!” 


# 
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lll. Facing the Challenge: Adivasi Sarpanch Caught in a Web 
of Powerlessness 7 


Phulvati Bai, Sarpanch 
Village & Gram Panchayat Padva, Padva 


Block & District Khirkiya, Harda 
Age 40 years 

Caste Nahal (ST) 
Education No schooling 
Source of livelihood Agricultural labour 


Family Background 


Phulvati Bai’s family is wholly dependent on agricultural labour.A total of 9 people - 
her husband, two daughters and five sons -- live in a small kachcha house. Although 
she was keen to educate the children, due to poverty none of them have been able 
to study. 


The Nahal community has its own caste panchayat, in the village, headed by Phulvati 
Bai’s husband. Her husband’s brother, who lives next door, has studied up to Class 
8 Both these brothers exercise a lot of control over Phulvati Bai’s activities. Her 
husband gets the brother to do a lot of the Panchayat work, especially concerning 
reading and writing. 


Her husband has been active in politics. He was a Panch for a good ten years. Thus 
he actively supported her entry into politics. Her husband appears very supportive of 
Phulvati, but in fact he is weakening her by taking all the decisions, and rendering her 
little more than a puppet. Thus, to establish herself as a Sarpanch, and take her own 
decisions, has been hard for Phulvati; it has entailed a continuing and intense struggle 
for her. 


The family still suffers from many caste prejudices and taboos, such as-if a girl marries 
out of caste, her family will be ostracised; if a boy marries out of caste, his family will 
be ostracised until a ‘bhoj’ is performed, etc. 


Phulvati Bai is 10 years younger than her husband. She is his second wife. He had 
driven the first wife out of the house, ostensibly because she did not listen to or obey 
him. They were childless. Phulvati Bai’s elder brother arranged her marriage without 
consulting her, she says, “We cannot speak our mind. In our family, the girl and the boy 
cannot talk to each other before marriage.” 


Her marital family is economically a little better off than her natal family, which added 
to her difficulties, rendering her more powerless. 
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Village and Panchayat Dynamics 

Padva village has approximately 150 houses of the Rajput caste, 35 Nahal, 35 Balai, 15 
Mali, 10 Dhobi, 8 Gurjar and 15 belonging to other castes. The Rajput families own most 
of the land and exercise maximum power in the village. 


Phoolvati Bai’s husband is close to the previous Sarpanch, who is a Rajput. The Rajput ex- 
Sarpanch helped in her elections, since he planned to control her, through her husband. 
Thus she faces immense pressure on how to run the Panchayat. The ex-Sarpanch 
interferes with the functioning of the Panchayat at every step. 


Thus, Phulvati Bai faces a very conflicted ‘and tough situation when she tries to do 
anything in the Panchayat. No other woman Panch attends the meetings. Earlier one 
Dalit woman Panch, Uma Bai, used to attend, but she has dropped out due to the 
pressure of earning her daily wages. Now Phulvati Bai finds herself all alone, facing a lot 
of hostility. The Panchayat has a total of 20 members, 2 of whom are women, of which 
2 are Dalit women. To arrive at a consensus on any issue, a lot of pulls and pressures 
have to be handled. 


Identity and Self-Development 

*  Aagaz Academy TLC helped bringing about a lot of changes in Phulvati Bai, helping 
in the gradual emergence of an independent identity. 

* Earlier she was very hesitant and inhibited, but gradually she has opened up and 
gained confidence to speak and articulate her ideas. 

* She has refused to sign any paper or document without knowing exactly what is 
written in it. She learnt that the Panchayat runs on her signature. 

* Earlier she hardly spoke in Panchayat meetings, since a woman is not supposed 
to speak in the presence of village elders. But now she has begun speaking in 
meetings. 


* She began to sit on the chair, in the Panchayat meetings; initially, this was 
unthinkable. 


* Earlier she would pull a ghunghat (veil) over her face, but now she has abandoned 
this practice. 


* She teaches new information to the Panchayat Secretary as well, and tries to take 
initiative in many matters. 


* Now she travels alone from her village even up to Bhopal, whereas earlier she had 
never stepped out of her village alone. 

* She convenes Panchayat meetings. She takes proposals from all the Panches, getting 
the Secretary to read and write for her. Se keeps the Panchayat office keys with her. 


* Although she has learnt a lot, there are limits to her actual implementation of the 
learnings. These limitations hold her back. 
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Processes of Change 


Phulvati Bai was always alerg and keen on learning and absorbing new things at the 
workshops. 


After coming out of the confines of her home, she was able to open herself to new 
learnings, and overcome her hesitation and limitations. 


Through listening to other women’s experiences in the workshops, and sharing 
her own, she developed a sense of confidence. 


She began to sit on a chair, a step forward in her journey. 


Picking up new information helped her to understand what she needs to do. She 
says that earlier, she had very little information because the Secretary would not 
tell her things. 


At the Aagaz workshops, she learnt basic literacy skills and found it so beneficial 
that she went back and started literacy classes for other women of her village as 
well. 


Earlier she did not understand rules and regulations, but once she learnt them, 
she was able to analyse the situation in her Panchayat, to see who is following the 
rules and who is not. She is now also able to gauge which member is on her side, 
and who is hostile to her. 


She learnt at Aagaz that the Secretary is supposed to work according to guidelines 
laid down by the Sarpanch, so now she keeps the Secretary in check. She also 
realised that if some wrong practice is going on in the Panchayat, she can file a 
complaint at the district level. 


Motivation for Change 


Being from a poor family, she was never sent to school, and never learnt to read 
and write. When the opportunity arose, at the Aagaz course, she took it up with 
alacrity. 


She had no way, earlier, to access information. But when she got the opportunity, 
she was extremely motivated, because she could understand at once that it would 
prove very useful to her working effectively. 

Her husband tried to control her decisions, along with his friend, the ex-Sarpanch, 
but Phulvati Bai was not happy with this situation. Initially, she had no way out, but 
when she ventured out on her own independent learning journey, she became 
keen to gain the confidence to be able to carve her own identity. 


Her marital home was such that the ‘bahu’ (daughter-in-law) was not allowed to 
step out. Men performed all the outside work. Her mother-in-law kept her under 
check, and Phulvati Bai was rather oppressed. The desire to think and speak for 
herself was suppressed, though the inner motivation was very strong, and emerged 
as soon as the opportunity arose. 
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Making Use of Technical Skills 


She has learnt to sign her name. She immediately decided that she will sign wherever 
needed, rather than affix her thumb impression. Earlier her hands would tremble 
while writing her name, but after practicing a few times, she wrote her name easily. 
Now, she has also learnt to write her husband’s name. 

She learnt to ride a cycle, use the phone, and tune a radio. Yet, she is unable to 
actually cycle in the village, nor is she able to use the phone. 


Establishing herself in her Constituency 


7 . 
She started literacy classes for women in her village. This gave her an opportunity 
to mobilise women, and talk to them around issues of common interest. She is 
therefore, able to present her ideas and views clearly. 


She got a boundary wall constructed around the village school. This was opposed 
by a big landowning family, who filed a case against Phulvati Bai. She fought, and won 
the case, which has filled her with immense strength and confidence. Having won 
success in one struggle, she is able to help the villagers out with many other issues. 
This has built up her image and is recognised as the Sarpanch of the village. 


She learnt about the issues and problems of her village, in the course of her work 
as Sarpanch. This has brought her much closer to the general villagers. 


She goes to monitor the Anganwadi, and to the school, to monitor the mid-day 
meal scheme. She tastes the food herself, and if it is not cooked well and in hygienic 
conditions. She makes them do it again. 


Useful Workshop Methods 


Phulvati Bai found it useful to see things on the TV screen and learn about them, 
since by this means, she finds that she is able to Pay attention and concentrate on 
the issue. 


She is able to understand and retain information or an idea that is repeated several 
times. Since she is unable to read and refer back to a book or her own notes, 
repetition is a useful method. 


She gets a lot of confidence from going out of the house, and traveling and staying 
in different places. 


She appreciates the method of discussing while sitting in a circle, rather than in 
straight rows. She finds the circle gives better contact and communication with 
one another. Understanding is enhanced, and one’s own identity grows stronger. 
The interpersonal dynamics make learning more enjoyable. 


Supportive Factors for ‘Learning and Doing’ 


Her learning gained impetus from Participating in the Aagaz TLC. She completed 
the TLC, took part in the Batch | and 2 Conference, attended the Refresher 
Course on ‘Power and Group Dynamics’ and an Open Course on ‘Understanding 
Panchyat Rules and Regulations’. All this helped her understand and analyse her 
Own situation, in relation to her village and Panchayat. 
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Beginning literacy classes for women has proved very useful to her, to begin 
organising women, | 


? 
Listening to the experiences of many other EWRs has supported her own learning 
and doing. For instance, she received immense courage; when she heard another 
Adivasi Sarpanch, Dhapu Bai, describe her legal struggle. 


The present Secretary is respectful and performs his role well. She has established 
a good rapport and working relation with him, which is proving very useful in 
facilitating the implementation of programmes and activities. 


Impediments to ‘Learning and Doing’ 


Phulvati Bai’s greatest problem is her husband's attitude. He tries to control her, 
and run the Panchayat himself. She is afraid of him; her biggest fear is that he may 
abandon her if she does not obey him, as he abandoned his first wife. He always 
keeps an eye on what she is doing, goes to Panchayat meetings with her, and looks 
at everything she does. He even came to the initial Aagaz workshops. He does not 
let her free to use her own mind or let her utilise information and ideas in her 
own way. More often than not, he presents his ideas forcefully, before she has even 
opened her mouth to speak. 


‘Although she learnt to speak over the phone, her husband keeps the phone with 


himself. Probably, she has not been able to learn to dial the phone, due to this. 
As she says, “He always keeps the phone in his pocket, how will | learn to dial a 
number?” 


The power dynamics in the village pose another major hurdle for Phulvati Bai. The 
upper caste and more well-off sections are hostile towards her. For instance, when 
she built a school boundary wall, the big farmers opposed it and registered a case 
against her. She won the case, but of course the hostility of the upper caste men 
has not been reduced. 


Being unlettered poses a serious hazard. It makes Phulvati Bai dependent on others 
for reading and writing, as well as accounts. Initially, her husband’s brother helped 
with accounts, but he started stealing from the Panchayat fund. Now, she is fully 
dependent on the Secretary to read out documents to her. 


Although she learnt to ride a bicycle, she is not able to do so in the village, because 
people are bound to taunt and criticise, saying, “She is riding a cycle being a bahu 
(daughter-in-law) of the village, she has no shame.’ 


Due to the caste dynamics of the village, she is unable to fully establish her 
independent identity in the Panchayat and among the constituency. The Rajput 
ex-Sarpanch is economically and socially powerful, and has a political nexus, which 
includes alliance with Phulvati Bai’s husband. Since the ex-Sarpanch backed her 
electoral victory, the Dalits of the village are not directly supportive of her. In 
this sense, she lacks a strong political base. The majority of Dalit and Adivasis in 
the village are against the Rajput ex-Sarpanch, and therefore, they are also against 
Phulvati Bai. 
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Major Findings 
Y To actually implement and use what one has learnt, the circumstances have to 


be conducive at least to some extent. In Phulvati Bai’s case, she receives no 
encouragement or appreciation from her family, nor does she receive positive 
stimulus from the Panchayat or the village. Thus her actual effectiveness is 
severely compromised. Her husband says, “| don’t see any change in her; | still 
have to explain everything!” — failing to see the real changes in her, and thus 
reinforcing her powerlessness. 

After analysing her situation and her development, it is clear that Phulvati 
Bai has an intense desire to learn, despite her adverse circumstances. She is 
also very keen on implementing what she learns, to develop the village and 
contribute to improving women’s lot. The literacy classes she has started are 
proving helpful in setting up links directly with other women. Gradually, her 
independent identity is developing, though it is weak, since it is overshadowed 
by the overall power dynamics. 


In an upper-caste dominated village, where the upper castes are numerically 
in a majority and are economically and politically powerful, a Dalit or 
Adivasi EWR can probably not function successfully without making some 
compromise with the power nexus. In Phulvati Bai’s case, the compromise 
was made by her husband, even prior to her entry into the arena. She was 
elected on the basis of this alliance, yet it is a major impediment in the way 
of her establishing an independent identity. She and her family are extremely 
vulnerable and economically weak, so in a way, she is caught in a vicious trap. 


Despite being caught in this trap of powerlessness, Phulvati Bai has the 
motivation to push her own identity and ideas. Although much of her energy 
is dissipated in the conflict, she has been able to increase her confidence, carry 
out a number of activities, and to some extent hold herself and articulate her 
concerns. She has been through a process of politicisation, which has enabled 
her to analyse her situation better, as well as the overall situation. She now 
tries her best to meet the challenges she faces.As she says, ‘It is not | who am 
weak, but the circumstances that surround me!” 
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IV. Willing and Ready to Move Ahead 
7 
Samota Bai, Panch 


Village & Gram Panchayat Charuwa, Charuwa 


Block & District Khirkiya, Harda 
Age 45 years 

Caste SC 

Education No schooling 
Source of livelihood Agricultural labour 


Family Background 


Samota Bai’s is a nuclear family. Both daughters are married; one had studied up to Class 5 
and her three sons are still studying. During her childhood, she was responsible for caring 
for her younger brothers, due to which she was never able to attend school. Her husband 
is educated up to Class 10. 


The family was displaced in 2003 from Darkala village, Khandwa district, because of 
the construction of Punasa Dam, and was resettled in Haripura Mal village, Charuwa 
Panchayat. They own one and a half acres of land, bought from the compensation money. 
They also undertake agricultural labour, to make ends meet. 


Her family supports the Congress Party. Her husband is an active member.A number of 
displaced families urged Samota Bai to contest Panchayat elections. Her husband was also 
keen that she joined politics. 


Village and Panchayat Dynamics 


Charuwa is a big village, with a population of approximately 5,000. Her ward is about | 
kilometer away from the main village. The ward is completely inhabited by displaced and 
resettled persons. It is marked by a lack of civic amenities, and is cut off from the main village. 


The village has a number of communities living in it. There are about 26 families from the Balai 
community, 8 Charmakar, 8 Korku, and one each of Pinjara, Deshvali, Nath and Soni. The Balai 
community members are very poor; of the total of 26 families, 9 are landless, and the rest own 
less than 5 acres each. 


Samota Bai’s chief helpers are the Mahila Samooh members who belong to Dalit households 
in the village. She won 71 out of 100 votes from the ward. 


Charuwa Gram Panchayat is a big Panchayat of Khirkiya block. It has a total of 19 Panches 
and | Sarpanch. Of the 19 Panches, 7 are women. The Panchayat has a ration shop, post office, 
Navodaya school, high school and health centre. All the wards have electricity connection. 


Samota Bai says, “The Panches who are educated are able to carry out their work easily. Most of the 
Panch are from the Baniya caste, and they put a lot of pressure to get their work done. Three Panches 
are poor, from Dalit and backward classes/ castes — Charmakar, Lodhi, Dhobi.The women Panches do 
not attend meetings; rather the men from their households do.The men do not permit the womenfolk 
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to step out of the house. Since there are very few Dalit and women members, they are hardly able to 
influence Panchayat decisions. The Sarpanch is a local Congress member, and he wields power over all 


Panchayat matters.” 


Identity and Self-Development 


Earlier Samota Bai attended Panchayat meetings, but was unable to speak. But now she 
raises her voice to get the Secretary and Sarpanch to carry out development works, and 
gets these works done under her monitoring. 

She signs documents only after the contents are read out to her. She notes, “The 
Panchayat member’s signature is essential. | can get any work stopped if | want.” 

She attends every single Gram Sabha meeting, and asks for accountability regarding 
every paise of expenditure. 

She talks with all the village functionaries, when required, to get the information she 
requires about any matter. 

She gets her decisions accepted at home and in the Panchayat. 

She pays special attention to her children’s education, and has been sending them to 
private schools. 


Processes of Change 


Samota Bai remains very concerned about the problems of her ward. She says, “It is my 
responsibility to see to it that everybody gets what is their right.” She even gave a part 
of her land for construction of a common well. 


She raised the demand for construction of a water tank in her ward, with the local MLA. 
A group of women accompanied her. Because of this action, she got known in her village 
and local administration. 


She got Widow's pension sanctioned for 2 women in her ward. This inspired confidence 
among the people assuring them that she would work effectively for people’s rights. She 
says, “There is nobody who cares for the poor. Some are looked after by their children, 
but some are not. Such people have to resort to begging, in their old age.” 


She is able to carry out banking work, after learning it in the course of her work. 


She gets all her relevant observations, while monitoring any developmental work, 
recorded in a diary. On this basis, she makes her work plan. 


Motivation for Change 


Samota Bai feels women learn to speak in the Mahila Samooh. This space also helped her 
by giving her the confidence to begin speaking. 


Women have started coming out due to the reservation for women in Panchayats. 
Aagaz Academy workshops always note that, “You will have to step out in order to 
accomplish any work in your Panchayats. It will be difficult at first.” Hearing this, Samota 


Bai realised she would not be able to do anything in the ward if she remained at home. She 
began attending and speaking out at Panchayat and Gram Sabha meetings. 
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Earlier she never went anywhere alone, but after attending workshops in Harda and Bhopal 
as well as going for Learning Yisits to other states, she shed her fear and hesitation 
Those who asked her to contest elections also ask her to carry out various activities in 
the ward, which pushes her to play an active role in Panchayat meetings and works 


Samota Bai got married at the age of | 3,and went to live with her husband at the age of 16. 
Her first husband beat her mercilessly. Sharing her experiences during Aagaz workshops 
provided her with the space to bring out and express the pain of domestic violence and 
mistreatment, and after having expressed it, she is able to put it behind her. 


She did not have an opportunity to study during her childhood, yet feels studies are very 
important. She realises if her children do not study, they will have no option but to end 
up as labourers. 


After the death of her first husband, Samota Bai lived with her parents for four years. 
She was kept in the house and not allowed to move around. She feels strongly about the 
restrictions single women are subjected to, and that it is essential for women to come out 
of the house and earn a livelihood. 


Making Use of Technical Skills 


Samota Bai learnt cycling during the evening sessions in Aagaz workshops. 
She can make use of a mobile phone independently. 


She has learnt to write her name. Now she writes her Panchayat name as well, and is able 
to count and do mathematical tables. 


Establishing herself in her Constituency 


She moves around her entire ward, so people are able to share their problems with her; 
she tries to resolve these problems too. 


She monitors functioning of Anganwadis and primary schools that fall within her ward. 
She gets her observations, such as children’s school attendance figures, noted down in 
her diary. 

When she sees children playing in the village during school-time, she goes to their homes 
and finds out why they are not in school. 


She inspects the supplementary nutrition food being served to pregnant women. She takes 
the signature of the Anganwadi worker against the observations she notes in her diary. 


Useful Workshop Methods 


Samota Bai realised that going out for the Learning Journey gave her a lot of 
confidence. 

She met several government officials during the Aagaz course, which helped her 
overcome the fear of talking to such officials. 

She says, seeing a film helps one remember issues in a better manner. Also, watching short 
documentaries made on Panchayat women, such as on Phulwati Bai of Ramtek, made her 
think that she too could get such work done in her ward. 
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Supportive Factors for ‘Learning and Doing’ 


Because her husband had been a Panch, he knows about the duties of a Panch. He lets her 
go for all the meetings. She says, “I may refuse to go for a meeting, but he never refuses 
to let me go.” 

She is a person with rare self-confidence. She is able to put forward her points of view 
with great clarity, and inspire people to support her. 

The Mahila Samooh in her ward is extremely supportive of all her moves. She says,““When 
women get together with other women, any work can be completed!” 

She gets her husband or one of her sons.to read out the Aagaz Academy material, and 
then explains some of it to them. Thus her family has a supportive atmosphere. 


Impediments to ‘Learning and Doing’ 


The major impediment in Samota Bai’s path is poverty, and the family’s dependence on 
wage work. She herself has to perform daily wage labour. This cuts into the time she 
has at her disposal for public work in the ward. She also feels that a Panch from a poor 
family, like hers, has a harder time resolving issues. 


Since other women ward members are not allowed by their husbands to attend 
Panchayat meetings, she becomes the lone woman member. 

Lack of exposure to school learning is, she feels, the biggest obstacle in her path. 

Her family’s economic condition has deteriorated due to displacement. Earlier they had 
several acres of land, and her husband was employed as a chowkidar in the forest. Losing 
land and status due to displacement is a big source of sorrow for Samota Bai. 


Major Findings 


Vv Analysis of Samota Bai’s life experiences indicates that she has continuously 
confronted adverse circumstances in her life, which she has courageously battled. 
Therefore, she is easily able to empathise with others’ problems.After becoming a 
Panch, she sees this as an opportunity to provide a dignified status to herself, and 
others like herself. 


v She asserts, “Being a Panch is merely honouring the title, but if lam able to honestly 
get the right benefits for people, | will win recognition and will be remembered 
respectfully.” 


v She has the desire and thirst to move ahead. She strongly holds that women must 
enter politics so that through it women’s issues will get attention and solutions 
will be devised. Earlier women never moved out of home, and knew nothing about 
Panchayats.With reservation, now women have the Opportunity to move forward. 
Her thinking exhibits a deep concern for effecting change in women’s conditions, 
through the correct use of politics. 
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V. Many Obstacles on the Path to Transformation 
7 
Leela Bai, Panch 


Village & Gram Panchayat Magariya, Khonpur Pipalya 


Block & District Sonkachh, Dewas 

Age 45 years 

Caste Gadi, a Backward Class 
Education Class 8 

Source of livelihood Agriculture 


Family Background 


Leela Bai’s family owns two and a half acres of land. They have to sometimes work as 
agricultural labour to supplement the family income. She has one son and one daughter. 
Her son studied up to Class 10, and now has a job as a cook in a hostel in Dewas. Her 
daughter studied up to Class 10. Leela Bai’s mother-in-law too lives with them. Being 
an educated family, they are well respected in the village. She is the first member in the 
family to step into the political arena. 


Village and Panchayat Dynamics 


Leela Bai’s\village, ‘New Magariya’, is a resettlement from its old place. The 28 families 
who live here had to leave their old habitation due to the fear of floods. They were a 
part of the old Magariya village, which is situated some 3 kilometers away. The Panchayat 
still meets in the old village, and often information is not even imparted to the new 
Magariya. So Leela Bai faces a lot of difficulties in trying to resolve issues of her ward. 
The Panchayat Secretary wields major power. Leela Bai’s village has no electricity, and 
she has been trying hard to solve this issue, but since the Secretary never informs her 
about Panchayat meetings, she finds it difficult to take the issue forward through the 
Panchayat. 


The Sarpanch and Secretary are extremely unsupportive. There are 2 other women 
ward members in new Magariya, but they do not attend Panchayat meetings. There 
is one male ward member, who sometimes attends. There is no developmental work 
undertaken in this village, by the Panchayat. Since old Magariya has nearly 350 voters, 
the Sarpanch can win even without the support of people in new Magariya. 


Identity and Self-Development 
* Villagers now call Leela Bai ‘Member Sahab’, whereas earlier they addressed her as 
‘bhabhi’, ‘kaki’ etc. 


* She takes her own decisions, and says everybody in her house enjoys the right 
to take their decisions, including her daughter-in-law. When her husband is not at 
home, Leela Bai takes major family decisions, too. 
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Her knowledge regarding Panchayats has gone up. She knows all the ward members, 
the Sarpanch and Secretary, and discusses issues with them. 

Earlier Leela Bai was scared of attending Aagaz workshops. Somebody had to come 
to her village to walk with her if she wanted to go out of her house. But now, 
she simply needs to be informed about a meeting, and she travels on her own to 


Dewas, or even Bhopal. 


Processes of Change 


Leela Bai learnt to write her own name, and basic information about Panchayat 
functioning, from Aagaz Academy. She utili8ed this information in forming a women’s 
collective in her village, and taking the women along with her to the Gram Sabha. 
This instilled confidence in her, as well as in the other members. She realised that 
she had people to support her, thus she was not alone. 


Earlier villagers taunted her for stepping out of the village, thinking it is for individual 
gain that she is taking interest in activities at the Panchayat. Then she began sharing 
all she learnt at the workshops with others in the village, so they gradually began 
to trust her. They do not taunt her any more. 


Leela Bai has implemented what she learnt at the workshops, in such a way that the 
villagers are all ready to work together with her, whenever she asks them to. 


To involve the local people, she took up their issues such as, provision of drinking 
water and supply of electricity. In order to put pressure on, the issue concerning 
electricity, she took villagers with her to Sonkachh and Dewas. Earlier she only went 
from her village to her natal home, and nowhere else. Now, she goes wherever 
required. 


She asserts, “I take the initiative now. | think about each piece of work, how to do 
it. Now I have begun to understand my responsibility as a Panch.” 


Motivation for Change 


Leela Bai was awarded a Fellowship by the Aagaz Foundation which she utilised 
in trying to get electricity connections in her village. Seeing her efforts, the 
villagers started respecting her even more. They come to her for advice on various 
matters. 


Women of the village have to fetch water from a dangerous spot. One of the 
women’s sons died while fetching water from the same spot. Thus she is even more 
motivated to procure water and electricity for her village. 


Making Use of Technical Skills 


Leela Bai learnt to use mobile phone and radio during Aagaz workshops. 
She says she listens to news and Gyan Vani on the radio. 
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Establishing herself in her Constituency 


She is keen to take up issues, one after the other, and work to resolve them. She likes 
to prioritise on the basis of which work is most urgently needed. She first formed a 
women’s collective, to help and support the work she took up. If she doesn’t make 
immediate headway, she keeps repeating issues. She asserts that if she puts her point 
across with sufficient information, the Sarpanch and the Secretary will have to pay 
heed to her. 


She has spoken to the district and block officials on the matter of getting electricity 


in her village. She has gone there often, to pursue the matter. The officials now know 
her. 


She went from house to house to motivate and mobilise women, explaining to 
them that in order to get the Panchayat to take up their issues, they would have to 
organise themselves. She motivated all the four ward members in her village to help 
when required. 


Useful Workshop Methods 


A lot of information is gathered by going on Learning Journeys, according to Leela Bai. 
It increases one’s confidence and also helps in winning respect from the villagers. 


She met various government officials during the Aagaz course, which helped overcome 
her inhibition about talking with them. 


She says that by watching seeing films and participating in group discussions, even 
difficult issues become simple, and easily comprehensible. 


Supportive Factors for ‘Learning and Doing’ 


Leela Bai’s son helped her a great deal in understanding Panchayat matters. He had 
filled her form for the elections. 


She took up the fundamental problems of the village, and mobilised others, which has 
helped her to work at the block and district levels. 


Her family members have always supported Leela Bai in her work, due to which she 
could also attend most of the Aagaz workshops. 


Leela Bai says she always knew about the problems of the village like lack of water, 
electricity, road etc. She wanted to do something about these issues, but had no idea 
what she could do. The Aagaz curriculum gave her a lot of insights into what she 
could do, which made her work easier. 


Impediments to ‘Learning and Doing’ 


The Secretary is very powerful in the Panchayat. He tells people that Leela Bai has 
grown too big, now she is a ‘leader’. Thus he taunts her rather than supporting her 
in her efforts for village development. 
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* Leela Bai notes that although women have joined the Mahila Samooh, they still have 
to pay heed to the family and village taboos. She says that she has to work relentlessly, 
for at least 15 continuous days, before she can help a woman to be able to come out 


of the home. 

* Sarpanch and Secretary do not want women to come forward in the village, and that 
is why they offer no help. 

* Since the Panchayat is in the other village, it is very difficult to attend meetings. Other 
villagers cannot always accompany her.Women, particularly, bear the double burden of 
housework and agricultural labour, so often they do not have time to accompany her. 
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Major Findings 
¥ The major reason why Leela Bai has been able to move ahead and make a place 
for herself is her own commitment and efforts. She picked up issues, which 
were important for the entire village, which helped others in the village to trust 
her and join her efforts. This makes it clear that in order to become an effective 
leader, and be recognised as such, it is essential to take up local issues, which 
directly affect the people. 


v Another factor that emerges from Leela Bai’s story is that a woman leader 
confronts a number of difficulties in her personal life, which contribute to 
building up her motivation. For instance, Leela Bai’s experience of hard work 
as a labourer motivates her to send her children to school, with the hope that 
they would not then have to become labourers. For the same reason, she pays 
special attention to the functioning of her village school. Also, since her own 
son died in an accident when fetching water, Leela Bai is fully motivated to 
solve the water and electricity issues in her village. 


¥ The sorrowful events and adverse circumstances in her life have helped 
strengthen Leela Bai’s resolve to be an effective leader and change agent. At 
the same time, family support and the opportunity to pursue her work freely 
provided her space to actualise her potential. All this has culminated in her 
evolving into the persona of an effective grassroots leader. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


The above case studies indicate that the opportunity to learn proved to be such an 
experience, such a motivation, that it helped them move into the direction of facing 
challenges and surmounting difficulties. When learning links with individual experience 


personal life emerges into the sphere of ‘political’. This process has the potential for 
transforming personal and political dynamics. 


All five case studies indicate that the Panchayat atmosphere was very discouraging. The 
EWRs were struggling on several fronts simultaneously — poverty, violence, unemployment, 
family responsibilities, lack of opportunities for development, lack of resources and so on. 
They are now trying to bring about improvements, using all their resources. EWRs like 
Dev Bai and Leela Bai are struggling with poverty, and control by husbands and powerful 
persons, but even an influential Panch like Malti is finding it difficult to function. If Leela 
(Case Study 5) directly challenges the power nexus, she gets into greater difficulties. Each 
of them is hewing her path with great skill and dexterity, along with deep analysis and 
understanding. 


By way of conclusion, it can be said that — 


|. _ Broader political processes tend to limit the impact of transformative processes at the 
local levels.Although efforts are being made by EWRs which are indicative of progress, 
yet it is difficult to say how stable these will be, how long will they continue and how 
much impact they will make. 


2. There is a need for sustained interventions in local and political processes related to 
Panchayats. So far, the educational process has focused on interventions in the sphere 
of governance. Women still have to comprehend and address the wider sphere of 
political processes. The Academy will have to make efforts in this direction. 


3. If Constitutional provisions are to be properly implemented, the investment on elected 
representatives will have to increase. At present, expectations from them are huge, while 
resources and rights are minimal. These investments include greater opportunities to 
learn, introducing more subjects in the curriculum, more highly educated faculty, more 
time, quality and economic worth. Investment on human resource development, in the 
sphere of EWRs, will have to be seen and treated as a priority — with no quibbling over 
the costs involved. The cause is certainly important enough! 
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SUBJECT MATTER, LEARNING 


PROCESS AND METHODOLOGY: 
/ ANALYSIS OF EFFECTIVENESS 


| never saw a school all through my childhood.When | first wrote my name, at the age of 45, | felt 
| was taking a new step in my life. Now | want to learn and know more, this will help me run the 
Panchayat in a better way.” — Susheela Bai, Sarpanch 


Through Aagaz Academy, we got an opportunity to know about the wider world. Earlier our thinking 
never extended beyond a point. Being a part of an atmosphere of equality and respect, got us 
to start thinking. Now, we have a different approach towards life. | am planning to evolve an 
atmosphere of equality, devoid of discrimination, in my village.” — Baskar Bai, Sarpanch 


Both statements above indicate that the Aagaz educational programme was an attractive 
opportunity for the EWRs which they did not want to lose at any cost.At the workshop, 
they are able to seek and bring out their inner capabilities and are thus filled with joy and 
satisfaction. One reason for this could be that their new worldview provides them a vision 
for continuous growth, within their new roles. 


A need for qualitative change emerges not only in the context of development, but also in 
the context of their daily lives. However, this is not the same for all participants. The impact 
has been diverse, and a wide range of expectations and educational needs have become 
apparent. 


When Aagaz emerged as an institutional initiative, the founder group had a shared vision, 
and settled upon some non-negotiable values and processes. It was agreed that the work 
would be conducted for a minimum 5-year period, although there was no concrete 
programme in hand for the proposed 5 years! This could be considered unacceptable and 
undesirable, within the developmental sector. On the one hand, it held a great deal of risk 
and an indirect pressure to achieve high-end results, while, on the other hand, there was 
ample scope for expressing creativity. 
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We had to plant the seed, create a nurturing environment, and let it free after it had 
grown to maturity. There was an emphasis on evolving an honest programme, based on 
the needs of the learners. In the beginning, a 21-day residential education curriculum was 
developed, which grew into a year-long intensive education programme. Later, it grew into 
a 5-year programme. Since much energy and resources went into this, there were high 
expectations. It was hoped that in future, Aagaz Academy could develop into a full-fledged 
open university. 


In this chapter, we will summarise the initial thinking, learnings gleaned from EWRs, positive 
changes due to these learnings, expectations and achievements, within the context of 
Aagaz processes and educational perspectives. The following questions will be explored: 


|. Does an educational programme like the Transformative Leadership Course bring 
about substantial transformational capacity-building in EWRs? 

2. How far do they address those factors that vitally affect the processes of 
transformation? 

3. Are the learnings gained from such education sufficient to empower EWRs to 
challenge negative forces in the functioning of representative democracy? 

4. Are they actually able to represent the interests of those marginalised groups, who 
voted them to their position? 

5. Do EWRs learn to use power and position effectively, and how far do they remain 
caught within patriarchal, casteist class structures and perspectives? 


6. Have learners themselves considered ‘learning’ and ‘doing’ to be significant, and which 
educational methods have they found most useful? 


Issues with regard to Themes and Educational methods 


The first year of the 5-year long continuous learning programme is the most important, a 
maximally decisive year — and within this, the first educational session is the most significant. 
Its main subject matter is linked to self-development. There is a long list of themes that 
were also included in the educational programme.What the Participants should learn was 
the most important and foundational question of the research study. 


The table indicates what was most important for the EWRs to learn: 


Table 26 :What was most important for EWRs to learn from the 
Transformative Leadership Course 
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|4 EWRs considered ‘getting to know about the roles and responsibilities of their post 
to be the most important initial learning, while 13 found ‘learning to speak’ to be most 
significant; for 5, it was increased comprehension of politics; for another 2, increased self- 
confidence was the most important; while for | Sarpanch, it was knowledge about the 
Panchayat’s financial dealings. One was unable to do anything. The experience of most of 
these women shows that they did not enter politics on the basis of their own initiative or 
desire, rather they did not even know what it meant to be in the post they were elected 
for. They were inactive and mostly disinterested. 


Knowledge about the roles and rights associated with their post filled them with amazement; 
they realised their responsibilities and also that they are important individuals, on whom 
others have placed a certain amount of trust. 


The theme of ‘speaking’ is associated with the ‘culture of silence’ which prevents people 
from taking part in transformative social processes. This culture is used for justifying an 
exploitative, oppressive social system. It is so deeply entrenched in society that even if the 
dominant class were to loosen their hold, the weaker groups may still continue to remain 
silent and refuse to speak in their own voices. | 


Therefore, when learners say ‘they have learnt to speak’, they are profoundly challenging the 
culture of silence, which is a powerful force within their families and village. Gulab Bai says, 


“When | first went to the District Collector, shut my eyes and tried to control my rapid heartbeats.” 
Several others have mentioned that initially they were so terrified of speaking in public that 
they would start feeling dizzy and would forget all that they were supposed to say. Others 
would tremble with fear, afraid they would be insulted and dishonoured if they spoke. 


We know that “awareness and being-active are not only the result of individual choices; 
rather they are a part of wider historical processes.” The point of departure for ‘learning’ 
and ‘doing’ will therefore, be different for different individuals. In the beginning, several 
opportunities, themes and methods have to be provided, as vehicles to begin the journey 
of motivating and enthusing the learners. 


From this viewpoint, the Aagaz processes proved to be quite effective. 


Methods Helpful for Learning 


Different methods were adopted for teaching different subjects, ranging from simple to 
complex, while for some subjects more than one method was employed. It was rather 
challenging while asking questions to identify which method worked best, for which subject 
matter. The researchers did not remind the respondents of the various methods, rather 
they let them come up with whatever, they recalled or had grasped. The methods they 
mentioned have been collated and arranged in order of importance, according to them. 
Several mentioned more than one method as important. 


The following table shows that 33 out of 36 respondents found going out on learning visits, 
and learning about various official departments etc., to be the most significant methods of 
learning. They considered going out alone from their villages to Harda, Bhopal and various 
other places, meeting people and making all the arrangements themselves, to be the most 
important way that they learnt. 
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The second most important method was the learning journeys — to Panchayats in other 
states. They went in groups, for a period of 3 days, to Gujarat, Nasik, Udaipur, Bikaner and 
Himachal Pradesh, and there, stayed at the homes of the local EWRs. During these journeys, 
they felt like learners as well as teachers. They greatly appreciated this method. They learnt 
ways of work, assessed personalities and leadership styles of other EWRs, and discovered 
differences in rules and regulations with regard to Panchayat systems in different states. 


Methods 


The third important method that women liked was simulation games, exercises and films. 
These educational methods require one to make use of all the five senses, which makes a 
difference to the whole personality. 


Only 4 to 6 EWRs found either playing, role plays, group discussions or presentations 
to be the most useful methods of learning. Phulvati Bai says, she learnt most from group 
discussions — “There was no opportunity for me to speak and discuss at home, so | was always 
nervous about speaking in a larger group. Here, by discussing in small and big groups, | have 
become confident to speak out. Now, | give speeches in the Gram Sabha!” 


Some Additional Aspects related to Learning: 


Respondents have pointed out some additional aspects related to learning. These include: 


“Apart from the Panchayat rules and regulations, we learnt about the wider world, India and 
its Constitution, local government and leadership. Alongside, we enriched our perspectives by 
imagining — what the village is like today, and what it should be like: we formed our dreams. This 
helped open up our minds.” In-between, various contradictions often arose. For instance, 
some participants in the middle of the session on ‘self’ or social analysis were quick, to say 
that they wanted to discuss concrete existing problems and their resolutions, rather than 
engaging in ‘learning’ and ‘doing’ processes. 
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Continuous Process of Learning 


To keep the process of learningyin the Academy alive, individual plans were made, including 
formal, non-formal and Panchayat-related components. This planning was an integral part of 
the overall strategy, based on John Holt’s principle — “We can change the entire society into a 
‘learning society’. We should increase the creative use of methods and resources that are already 
available to us. Along with this, we should use low-cost methods that can reach out to gd maximum 
number of people.We should use different people’s qualities.” 


The local organisations associated with Aagaz Academy could help take this educational 
process forward. In the beginning, this was a weak aspect institutionally, though later Aagaz 
took it up in an intensive manner. The fact is that despite being strong in terms of thinking 
and approach, this aspect was not emphasised upon enough. However, some new ideas 
emerged from the learners, in terms of taking leadership and establishing it in their field. 


At times these new ideas created conflict between the learners and the faculty team. For 
instance, using prayer-meetings (bhajans) and collective meals (bhoj) to mobilise people 
was reinforcing a ritualistic religious culture which actually oppresses Dalit and Adivasi 
identities. Similar was in the case with Fellowships (financial support granted to selected 
EWRs based on proposals for village-based development-related projects): some EWRs 
failed to disclose about the Fellowship grant to the community, thus breaching the principle 
of transparency that is a core principle for Aagaz Academy. 


Acknowledging Differences in approach, beliefs and methods: 


Each person is different, but there was basic acceptance of diversity within the group. 
However, often differences led to conflict and confusion. Although all co-learners came 
with the same aim, that is to learn leadership, yet they had different ways of thinking, beliefs, 
worldviews and behaviour. Sometimes, talk of ‘transformation’ resulted in disbelief, anxiety 
and feelings of insecurity. 


Dialogue proved to be a useful method — to present the viewpoint of both sides, and 
mutually examine the same. The effort was to bring about a balance, by looking closely and 
discussing each point of view, rather than outright rejection of anybody’s perspectives. For 
the faculty members, the insight that in the teaching-learning process, it is wrong to imagine 
oneself to be all-knowing authority or expert was a profound eye-opening one. Ideas and 
beliefs also change over time, in the light of new experiences and knowledge. Secondly, 
faculty members also learnt that the individual herself is usually most suited to analyse her 
own reality and take decisions. Another person can at best understand her situation and 
proffer advice. Along with dialogue, asking challenging questions creates space for learning, 
and is a well-established platform for understanding and change. 


Need for simple and alternative educational material 


There was a constant requirement for educational material to help learners remember 
what they learnt, and be able to implement it in the area of their work. They wanted 
material 'they could take back and show in their areas. Those who were not literate often 
drew pictures illustrating their learnings. The Academy continuously kept producing easy- 
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to-understand booklets, photo-illustrations, newspapers, Aagaz magazines and video 
magazines. Learners used these to share their learnings with others, stop irregularities, 
refresh their memories, to establish a hold over their constituencies. The Aagaz magazine 
proved to be an appropriate medium through which women could spread information, gain 
recognition and establish their diverse leadership styles. This magazine, circulated among 
several people in the village, was instrumental in helping the learners to become well- 
known in their community. 


Evaluation:A way to increase effectiveness of the education imparted 


Through evaluation, we tried to understand and see what the achievements of the course 
are. Were we able to achieve what we wanted to? What did the learners gain from the 
course? This study is an entailed documentation of achievements, challenges and failures of 
the education programme. To label anybody ‘weak’ or ‘unsuccessful’ is against the co-learning 
educational principles; instead their weak areas are downplayed and their achievements 
highlighted in order to motivate them. In an environment devoid of competitiveness, 
learners and faculty members reviewed, assessed and critiqued themselves and others ona 
daily basis. There was continuous discussion among the faculty and the core team to evolve 
appropriate indices for evaluation, which could simultaneously be used as instruments for 
empowerment. (The detailed evaluation methods can be accessed in the ‘Transformative 
Leadership Curriculum’, published in 2007.) 


List of Essential Skills for Leadership: 


A list clearly emerges when we examine ‘leadership qualities’, such as speaking, taking 
initiative, asking questions, going out, accessing information, readiness to learn new things, 
confronting wrongs, holding meetings, mobilising people and public opinion, supporting one 
another, helping others, gathering information, and so on. 


A systematic record was kept of each participant's growing capabilities in language, speech, 
dialogue, analytical skills, initiative-taking, understanding of issues, group interaction, planning 
skills, and gathering information from varied sources. Through this, a number of insights 
emerged regarding curriculum organisation. For instance — “We learnt that women feel 
easier and more confident working in a group. Not only did they relate their experiences through 
long stories, as was mentioned in the context of experience-based adult education principles, 
but sometimes they also summarised and provided concise analysis with the aid of sayings and 
pithy statements. They displayed a wonderful ability to link common-sensical ideas with an inner 
wisdom, and also to evolve fresh principles on the basis of experiences. Neuro linguistic techniques 
were proving useful in absorbing and internalising new knowledge. We also realised that there is 
a need to enhance faculty skills. Sometimes, we simply did not know the methods through which 
the women are learning — and out of our ignorance, we were questioning their learning Capacities! 
During the Academy processes, we discovered that not only EWRs, but also community workers 
and progressive members of social organisations were together seeking and finding new ways, 
where they could themselves learn further, and translate their democratic impulses into concrete 
action. If such processes can be organised as part of an education programme rooted in principles 


of justice, then not only the co-learners, but also the community and related organisations can 
derive benefits.” 
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Transformative Impact of Learning 


Democratic process is not just disgussion on any issue, but intelligent and insightful thinking on the 
problems, events and issues arising in our collective lives, and intervening effectively in these.” 


The present research indicates the transformative and democratising impact of 
transformative learning on the EWR’s personalities, leadership, families, Panchayats and 
villages. The following indicators are useful: 


Y Developing insights 

Y Confident, taking initiatives 

Y Thinking, listening to other point of views and arriving at conclusions 

Y Reflecting more clearly on oneself, including understanding one’s own 
dependencies 


~ 


Active; better understanding of roles and responsibilities 


%, 


Sharing experiences of learning and information, with families and village 

members 

Y Mobilising more women in issues of common good, and developmental 
schemes 

v_ Regularly attending Gram Sabhas and Panchayat meetings, obtaining information, 
making proposals, putting forth views and opinions, carrying out follow-up 

Y Questioning people and government functionaries — challenging their biases and 
prejudices 

Y Making contacts in the constituency, and motivating people for monitoring and 
improving services 

Y Setting up organisations or groups of active persons belonging to marginalised 
communities 

Y Challenging gender and caste stereotypes and prejudices 

Y Dialoguing with powerful persons and groups 


Every moment, every activity and event has a special impact. The process of ‘progressive 
education’, leaves behind a strong impression. This process emphasises on construction of 
4 counter-culture, and new, alternative ways, which emerge out of the experiences of the 
learners. 


This educational process has undoubtedly proved to be extremely effective. Many issues and 
activities have been put across, in consonance with the varied needs of the learners. These 
ideas, themes and educational methods can be widely used. The challenge lies in ensuring 
that the marginalised condition of women and deprived groups is properly addressed, 
and the political structures change so asto become sensitive to their needs and interests. 
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Bringing a small number of women into transformative educational processes will not be 
sufficient for this. Although numbers are a big strength for building support for the agendas 
of marginal groups, it is important to understand in the context of women that they are 
divided on the basis of caste, class, religion, language, family structures etc. These structures 
are deeply entrenched in society and politics. 


Despite this, it is possible to increasingly democratise these spaces. Conflicts within power 
structures will intensify, and positive changes take place in individual lives, in order to bring 
about transformative changes on a wider scale. 


te 


'Friere, Paulo, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, Granthshilpi, New Delhi, (Hindi publication, 1997) 


> Indira Pancholi, Process Documentation Report, Aagaz Foundation, New Delhi, 2007 


* Apple, Michael W. and Bean, James A., Democratic Schools, published by Eklavya, 2007, p. 19 
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The present research has established the relevance of principles of adult learning, 
focusing on ‘learning’ and ‘doing’, as adopted and formulated within a specific 
situation, for Elected Women Representatives. ‘Transformative learning’ principles 
and methodologies have been successfully utilised and adapted to creatively develop 
such a course, which can be a great support for the processes of democratisation, 
from the bottom up. Parliamentary democracy is based on elected people’s honest 
representation of the interests of their constituencies; hence such a course provides 
critical support by facilitating the EWRs to actually ‘learn leadership’. 


From the study, we have some detailed conclusions regarding women’s learning 
processes, which have been presented in the previous three chapters. We will 
summarise some of the most important conclusions which can also be interpreted as 
recommendations for all such future attempts in the area of ‘leadership education’, 
particularly for EWRs. 


* Women who are grappling with established political and governance 
structures, and are keen to bring about change, face the danger of either 
getting disillusioned*and stepping out of the public sphere, or else getting 
absorbed into the prevailing systems. Democratic transformation can take 
place only when governance and political structures are included in the sphere 
of ‘learning’ and ‘doing’. The educational processes employed by Aagaz have 
focused on issues of governance to a certain extent, but have not focused 
sufficiently on political issues and structures. This has limited the impact of 
the learning and implementation, in terms of transformative impact within the 
areas of operation, i.e., the constituencies. 
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* Apart from this, however,a successful relation has been demonstrated between 
education on the one hand, and implementation on the other. Nearly all the 
EWRs have grown active as a result of their learning, combined with intrinsic 
motivation (which was stimulated by the self-same learning process). If we 
gauge how successful the ‘implementation’ has been, we will find it varies in a 
very wide range — from very low to a very high level. This indicates a need for 
even greater focus on understanding and addressing the needs and interests 
of individual learners. 

* Continuous learning within the work-area has proved to be a successful 
experiment. It has helped them win wide support within the constituencies. 


* Local organisations have played an important role in this. However, there is 
scope — and need — for local organisations to play a much greater role. For 
this, they require continuous support, financially and for capacity building. It is 
not appropriate to leave the learners mid-stream, while they still face immense 
difficulties and obstacles. 


* The present research indicates that the EWRs from deprived and marginal 
social groups have been highly motivated and have adopted effective strategies. 
Domination by powerful castes and classes has been challenged. However, 
deeply entrenched power structures will not change overnight, and the 
struggles can be extremely demanding, as well as frustrating. Wider support 
is essential for success, in many cases. Undoubtedly, the EWRs have evolved 
many methods to question and try to break established hierarchies. They have 
definitely gained ground in this area. The potential is evident, but it requires 
greater attention and wider support. 


* Gender dynamics have been apparent throughout the research, as an important 
factor in learning — both as impediments, and as positive features. Women are 
denied opportunities for learning, but it seems that when such an opportunity 
arises, they are intensely keen and capable of learning at a quick pace. They are 
highly motivated, and absorb and internalise their learnings, in order to bring 
about changes in gender dynamics within families, village and Panchayats. 


* Peer learning’ has emerged as an important method, as indicated by the study. 
Seeing one another do things hitherto unimaginable -- like speaking in public, 
or sharing one’s experiences of struggle with another person or group, has 
given immense strength, courage and inspiration. Confidence exhibited by a 
woman who is ‘like oneself’ provides great inspiration, particularly to deprived 
women who have systematically been socialised to have low self-esteem. 
This method can be used increasingly in the teaching-learning processes for 
grassroots women leaders. 
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The EWRs have displayed sharp ‘political’ acumen, by devising specific strategies, 
keeping in mind the precise circumstances in which they are located and the 
problems that they are grappling with. Thus, very often, rather than tackling an 
issue head-on, they have built up support gradually (perhaps through mobilising 
other women), and then worked Systematically towards achieving their goals. 
The research conclusively shows the relevance of Aagaz co-learning principles to 
the learning processes of EWRs. This is a significant finding. Actualising grassroots 


democracy in India requires a replication of such learning methods and modules, 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
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(apart from the Elected Women Representatives) 
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Sri. Lakhan Manav, Pushp Kalyan Kendra, Ashta, 4th November, 2008, Pushp Kalyan 
Kendra, Aashta, Sehore 


Shakir Pathan, Samavesh, Khategaon, 24th November, 2008, Samavesh Office, Khategaon 
Dewas 


’ 


Mamta Kharte, Samavesh, Khirkiya, 23rd November, 2008, Samavesh Office, Khirkiya, 
Harda 


Ashok Kewat, Samavesh, Khirkiya, 23rd November, 2008, Samavesh Office, Khirkiya 
Harda 


Yogesh Malviya, Samavesh, Khirkiya, 23rd November. 2008, Samavesh Office, Harda 


Rajendra Bandhu, Process Documentor, 30th November, 2008, Aagaz Academy, Bhopal 
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Appendix 4 


Interview Schedule * 


How Elected Women Representatives Learnt to Lead 


Section | — General Information 


Identification Number 


|.1 Name of the village................... Panenavatscicicctsctuetec 

|.2 Name of the Panchayat representative............ Caste:..cc Religion....... 

3 Plead Of Bmily...- oc cess.cece0c0<: 

1.4 Has anybody in the family been in politics? If yes, who........ when....... on what 
oe eee 

|.5 Your natal family is in the same village................... , or in another village 
Ty) Ree gee Economic and social conditions in the village........... 


1.6 Story of your life (as you would like to narrate it).................. 


Section 2 —- Own Identity and Self-development 


What do people in the village and Panchayat call you now? How did they earlier 
address you? What change in you, your behaviour and work has led to the change in 
identity (if there is any)? 

What is your chief quality, by which you are known—as a woman, and as a Panch/ 
Sarpanch? 

What decisions do you now take yourself, which you did not earlier—regarding 
the home, and/ or regarding the Panchayat? How did you realise that to take these 
decisions is your responsibility? 

Any 2 things you learnt from Aagaz Academy which have had a good impact on your 
life and work? 

Has what you learnt and did, at Aagaz Academy, made any difference/ impact on your 
family, village or/ and Panchayat? Any examples? 

When and how did you realise that there are social restrictions and taboos? Did you 
make an effort to come out of these restrictions? If yes, how and when? Were you 
successful? If not, why not? What will you do in future? 

After joining Aagaz Academy, what change do you feel in yourself? Has there been any 
change in your thinking, viewpoints, behaviour? What change do you want to bring 
about in conditions of the poor, and of women? 

Do you face any obstacles in doing or learning, from your family or the Panchayat? 
Did you face any obstacles before starting work? Have you been able to reduce these 
impediments? How did you learn to do so? 

Have you ever gone out of your village alone? If yes, when did you begin to do so? Have 
you met any official? If yes, how did you build up the courage to talk with him/ her? 
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Section 3 — Establishing Oneself in the Panchayat 


10. 


12. 


How did so many women get the opportunity to become the Panch or 
Sarpanch? 

Any work you got done for your Panchayat which gives you special satisfaction? 
How did you get the work done? What did you learn from doing it? 

What did you learn about your Panchayat, that you did not know earlier? Do 
you establish contacts in your constituency? If yes, how and for what work? Any 
example? 


. Do you now know all the Panches and Sarpanches of your Panchayat, as well 


> ~ 
as the government functionaries? How did you get to know them? How many 
Panches are with you? How did you persuade them? 


. What is the condition of people’s health, education and poverty in your village? 


How did you get to know about all this? 


. What is the condition of school, Anganwadi, ration shop, hospital, hand pump 


and cleanliness in your village? How did you get to know? Do you monitor any 
of this, and if so, how? 


Section 4: Learning Technical Skills 


16. 


17. 
18. 


rg. 


20. 


yp 


pip} 
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What are your roles and rights in the Panchayat meetings? What are your 
work responsibilities? 


How do you fulfill these roles and responsibilities? 


How do you fulfill your role in decision-making? How did you learn about 
this? Do you always take part in Panchayat meetings? 


What are your roles and rights in Gram Sabha? How did you learn about 
these? 


What is the main role of the Panchayat Secretary? How did you learn of 
this? 

Do you present your views without hesitation, in front of your village 
people, Sarpanch and Panches, teachers, ANM, Anganwadi Worker and 
Secretary? If yes, how did you gain this confidence? Do you have better 
coordination now with the Secretary, compared to how it was earlier? 
What did you learn in Aagaz Academy regarding technical skills, through 
the various activities (cycling, using telephone, literacy etc.)? How did you 
learn this? Does the Aagaz residential workshop help in learningof these 
skills? Are there more opportunities here? Any difficulties? 


Are you able to make use of the technical skills you have learnt? Any 
examples? If not, why not? 
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Section 5:Who are the members of your family? 


Relationship Older/younger Monthly 
in position to 


income 


Section 6: Family’s Feedback 


(Daughter, Mother-in-law, Father-in-law etc) 
24. What kind of changes do you find in ? 


eoeeosee eee ee es eeee 


25. What impact have the new learnings had on your family? Any examples? 


26. Are the learnings being used for development of the village and the Panchayat? 
What has happened to indicate that there have been new learnings and these new 
learning have been used? 


Section 7: Feedback from members of Village, Panchayat, Academy faculty and 
other Aagaz Graduates 


27. What kind of changes do you find in .............. ? 
28. What new things have you learnt and understood after coming to Aagaz Academy? 


29. Are the learnings being used for development of the village and Panchayat? What 
has happened to indicate that there has been new learning and this new learning 
has been used? 


Section 8: Feedback from members of Partner Organisations 

30. What kind of changes do you find in .............ssseeee ee ? What new behaviour, 
do you see? Any one or two changes which you can give as examples? 

31. How is the learning being used for improvement of the village and the Panchayat? 
Any examples? What did she do which helps you substantiate that she had some 
new learning? 

32. What are the challenges and difficulties faced by this elected woman 
representative? 
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AAGAZ ACADEMY BHOPAL 
AN INTRODUCTION 


Aagaz Academy Bhopal was started in the year 1995. Aagaz Academy- Centre for Women’s 
Leadership is an initiative of The Hunger Project (THP), India, and Aagaz Foundation, New 
Delhi, for leadership development and empowerment of Elected Women Representatives in 


Panchayats. 


After the 73rd Constitutional Amendment, almost 40% women got direct access to power but 
were not able to release themselves from the clutches of the traditional patriarchal structure. 
They faced many challenges and eventually overcame many obstacles. 


Aagaz Academy is making persistent efforts towards instilling leadership skills among these 
elected women representatives, in order to increase their self- confidence. It also aims at 
helping them enhance their knowledge of social, political and governance structures, understand 
their new roles and responsibilities, meet various challenges and cross all barriers, enabling 
them, overall, to put their leadership skills into practice. 


Aagaz Academy Bhopal was started with this perspective and in pursuance of these goals. 
The Academy is managed by the Bhopal Rehabilitation Centre and its geographical work area 
includes, Ashta block in Sehore district, Khirkia in Harda district, and Khategaon and Sonakachh 
blocks in Dewas district. Aagaz Academy Bhopal is committed to providing education and 
diverse learning opportunities to elected women Panchayat representatives—the first units of 
grassroot democracy—thus enhancing their potential for leadership. 
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